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3a Every one writing to the Editor or 
Publishers of this journal will please read 
“ Special Notices,” on last page. 

ate 

3@" Aut letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Orance 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to ALLEN & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, ifin the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 





RAISING POTATOES. 


—~@-— 


Their Importance.—Potatoes, for the last 
fifty years, have been a leading crop in the 
United States. Previous to this period they 
were scarcely known as a general field crop. 
We can recollect when a boy, an old friend, 
who was a large farmer for the time and 
location, relating the dilemma he was placed 
in when he had raised the unusually large 
quantity of seven bushels for a single season. 
He had a considerable surplus after eating 
all he wanted, and giving away as many as 
would be accepted by his neighbors. But 
our soil and climate throughout most of the 
northern and middle States, being admirably 
adapted to this root, and our more intelligent 
farmers soon perceiving their great value for 
stock feeding, as well as for the table, and 
the facility and economy of raising them, 
turned their attention to them as a leading 
crop. Much of the beef and pork and poul- 
try of those States, for the last half century, 
have been largely indebted to potatoes for 
their growth and subsequent fattening. 

Quantity Raised in the United States.—The 
amount raised in this country for 1840 and 
1850, excluding sweet potatoes, was between 
60 and 70,000,000 bushels, which amount, 
owing to the prevalent disease, has been 
scarcely increased since, unless the past 
season may have been an exception. 

Uses.—Formerly large quantities were fed 
to cattle and stock; occasionally they were 
used for making a detestable sort of whisky; 
and in the States remote from the seaboard 
and a market, the manufacture of starch 
from the potato was extensively carried on, 
but the rot has so largely decreased produc- 
tion, that nearly the entire crop is now used 
as human food. . 

The Effect of Diseases.—The diseases 
which have infested this important esculent 
within the past few years, have materially 
lessened their production, not only in the 


fields where planted, but they have discour- 
aged many from attempting to cultivate them. 
The partial absence of disease for the last 
two or three years induced much more ex- 
tensive planting last season, which was quite 
successful; yet from the effects of excess- 
ive drouth over large sections of the country, 
by which the grain crop was materially les- 
sened, all articles of food have been great- 
ly in demand, and there has consequently 
been an increase of price in potatoes beyond 
any thing before known. In our principal 
markets, they have steadily commanded 
from a dollar and a half to two dollars per 
bushel, at retail, throughout all the winter 
and spring. These excessive rates, reach- 
ing almost to starvation prices, have direct- 
ed the attention of our farmers to the in- 
creased cultivation of potatoes the present 
season, and we shall be greatly disappointed 
if there is not a larger breadth of land sub- 
jected to raising them this year, than has 
ever before been witnessed in North Ameri- 
ca. Notwithstanding, the farmer need not 
apprehend planting too largely: They will 
be a profitable crop, however successful,‘as 
they will pay wellas food for domestic ani- 
mals, after they have fuily supplied all 
that may be required for human consump- 
tion. 

Cause of Diseases.—Innumerable experr 
ments have been made by the most intelli- 
gent men, at home and abroad, to detect the 
cause of the recent wide-spread diseases, 
(which have, in some years, almost annibi- 
lated the potato crop,) but hitherto with only 
partial success. It has been variously at- 
tributed to the presence of animalcule or 
larger insects; to a miasma in the atme- 
sphere peculiarly inimical to this plant; to 
sudden and severe alternations in the atmo- 
sphere; but mainly to the exhausted consti- 
tution of the plant from long and highly arti- 
ficial cultivation. The latter is doubtless an 
important item in contributing to the prog- 
ress ofthe diseases (which have been induced 
by other causes), from the debility resulting 
from long-continued growth of certain plants 
or vegetables, in nearly the same place, and 
under nearly similar circumstances; but 
there is no probability that this is the excit- 
ing cause. Nor is there any probability 
that we shall speedily discover it; but equal- 
ly with the causes of Asiatic cholera, cer- 
tain virulent influenzas, the wheat midge or 
Hessian fly, and their unusual prevalence at 
certain Seasons and under certain: circum- 
stances, it may never be revealed to us. 


tried, in numberless forms and under a great 
variety of circumstances, and some with 
very marked, though by no means universal, 
success. The weight of experience favors 
the planting of potatoes on sod land, and 
especially on new lands, and old pastures 
which have long remained in graSs. If the 
field has been recently cultivated, it should 
have been in grain rather than in roots. No 
recent putrescent vegetable or animal ma- 
nures should be applied directly to this crop, 
or, if applied, they should first be thorougly 
rotted. A compost containing this kind of 
manure may be safely used, but this should 
be intimately blended with the soil. Guano 
may be used, but must be well distributed in 
the earth, and not come in direct contact 
with the tubers or roots. Lime has been 
found particularly beneficial in preventing or 
arresting disease when spread through and 
over the hills, at the rate of one or two gills 
to each. Charcoal has been found equally 
beneficial. The use of unripe seed, early 
dug and exposed to the sun for a day or two, 
then kept dry through the winter, has been 
found efficacious in preventing rot ; and just 
the reverse practice—leaving the potato in 
the soil throughout the winter where grown 
—is alleged to have produced the same re- 
sult. Placing the rows due north and South 
is an essential precution against disease, as 
it gives the fullest effect of the mid-day sun, 
in drying up the unwholesome vapors, which - 
sometimes hover around the vines and are @ 
prolific cause of disease whenever there is a 
tendency towards it. 


Soil.—Perhaps nothing has had more to do 
as a preventive of disease than the selection ~ 
of a well-drained, (naturally or artificially,) 
wholesome, upland soil, fully exposed to the 
sun and air. Calcareous soils—such as 
abound in lime—are excellent soils for pota- 
toes, and potatoes growing in such soils are 
seldom exposed to disease. Heavy, wet and 
clay lands have been peculiarly favorable to 
the progress of disease. The soil for pota- 
toes may be made rich by former manuring, 
but never by long or unfermented manures, 
applied directly to the crop. Few causes — 
are more potent in producing disease than 
this. 

Manures.—If necessary to apply these to 
the growing crop, it is better to plow and 
harrow them in after they are effectually 
decomposed. Guano may be plowed or har- 
rowed into the land before planting, or when 
intimately mixed with muck, may be applied 
asa top dressing. Lime may be always 








Remedies for Disease.—These have been 
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is not already in the soil. So, too, may 
charcoal, which is an excellent preventive of 
disease. Wood ashes are an excellent and 
always safe manure, and plaster is seldom 
without a beneficial effect. The phosphoric 
acid yielded by bones and superphosphate of 
lime, is thought to be needed and if not al- 
ready applied in some of the foregoing ma- 
nures, may be amply provided for from 
these fertilizers. Salt has a tendency to 
keep the land moist, and to the extent of 
three or four bushes per acre, is seldom 
without a beneficial effect. Swamp muck, 
decayed leaves and chip manure are all ex- 
cellent,manures for potatoes.” Very large 
products have been secured by applying com- 
post manure upon the potatoes after the first 
hoeing and before blooming. When abund- 
ant rains are certain after this application 
and before the ripening of the tubers, this is 
doubtless an excellent practice ; and by act- 
ing as a mulch and keeping the surface moist, 
a beneficial effect may follow, even without 
rains to wash the soluble fertilizers to the 
roots; for it must be remembered, that al- 
though a well drained soil is essential to pro- 
ducing healthy potatoes, yet it must be such 
as will preserve a proper moisture through- 
out the season, to mature potatoes to a sat- 
isfactory extent, and of desirable character 
and flavor. 

Preparation of the Ground.—Deep and 
thorough tillage is essential to the success 
of potatoes. If a sod be turned over deeply, 
it ig better to let the bottom of the turf re- 
main undisturbed, but harrow the surface of 
the upturned earth to a fine tilth. The grad- 
ual decomposition of the turf will yield nu- 
triment to the plant during the whole sea- 
son. There is little choice in planting 
whether hills or drills be selected. If in 
hills, they should be about three feet apart 
each way, and if in drills, about four feet. 
These distances may be varied according to 
the growth of the vines, some being much 
more Juxuriant and consequently requiring 
larger space than others. 

Planting.—If in drills, plant about ten inch- 
es apart, and ifin hills, place two potatoes a 
few inches apart in each hill. Medium size 
potatoes are to be preferred. A smooth, fine 
tuber, just such a one as you would select 
to eat, is precisely the one you should use 
for planting. Cutting the potato is objec- 
tionable in a dry season, or when rot pre- 
vails, however successful some may occa- 
sionally be who deviate from this practice. 
Place the seed a few inches below the sur- 
face, and cover lightly with the plow or hoe. 

Cultivating.—W hen the plants first appear, 
run a plow by the side of the rows and flirt 
the dirt up to them, and if it entirely covers 
them it is of no consequence. This may 
soon after be done a second time with ad- 
vantage, and should be aceomplished before 
blooming if possible. Early stirring the 
ground hasteus the growth of the potatoes, 
and checks the weeds, and if planted suffi- 
ciently near, the vines will soon overspread 
the surface and effectually keep the weeds 
in check. Flat cultivation is always to be 
preferred, unless the ground is stiff clay or 
inclined to wet 


Digging and Storing.—For potatoes de- 
signed for the table, it is better to allow 
them to remain in the ground till,the ap- 
proach of the autumnal] rains, unless they 
are of the early kinds, or rot prevails. In 
the first case early digging is required to 
prevent a second growth; and in the latter, 
rot frequently, though not always, proceeds 
if thus left, when in many instances it might 
be arrested by proper management. We 
know of no more appropriate machine for 
digging potatoes than some of the plows that 
have been constructed with a reference to 
this purpose. The potatoes should not be long 
exposed to the sun, but thrown into heaps 
to be lightly covered by the vines, and when 
the surface moisture is off, carry to a cool, 
dry place. If there is danger from rot, 
spread the potatoes and sprinkle them with 
lime or dry wood ashes. On the approach 
of winter, when further apprehension from 





rot is removed, the potatoes may be stored 
in dry bins containing 40 bushels each, and 
covered with straw or dry turf to exclude 
air, light and variations of temperature, which 
last should be always cool and the atmo- 
sphere dry. 

For Seed Potatoes, the management must 
be quite different. They should not be al- 
lowed to become fully ripened, and when 
dug, they may remain in the sun for three or 
four days, till they have assumed a greenish 
color, then pack away for winter as above. 
Success has in some instances followed, 
when the seed has been left in the ground 
where grown throughout the winter. 

Storing in the Fields is a good way for 
keeping winter potatoes. Select a porous, 
sandy or gravelly bottom, if possible, from 
which the surface water runs; then exca- 
vate to a moderate depth, place the potatoes 
on the ground, straw, or boards, as you pre- 
fer, and make oblong or conical heaps, ac- 
cording to your taste, the nature of the 
ground and the quantity tobe stored. They 
reguire but slight covering till the approach 
of frost, when they should be thatched with 
straw, then cover deeply enough with earth 
to exclude frost. Small appertures at the 
top are required to let off the gas generated 
by the heap. These must be protected 
against frost by loose wisps of straw. 

Varieties of Potatoes.—These have now 
become almost innumerable. The resort to 
planting the balls or seeds for the production 
of new kinds, induced by the recent rot, has 
originated many new varieties of considera- 
ble value. We forbear any enumeration, as 
we should omit some of the most valuable 
for certain localities. The best for any par- 
ticular section may be easily known, if in an 
intelligent farming community, and if not, 
choice kinds may be procured from the large 
markets on the seaboard, where the bestseek 
a market. Such should be used as combine 
in the highest degree the requisites of good 
quality, good keepers, prolific and hardy. 

In addition to some extracts in our last 
paper from the Mark-Lane Express, we sub- 
join one or two further instances of great 
success, following the application of mineral 
manures. One correspondent says : = 





“This year I plinted about five acres of 














potatoes. The soil was dry, and the land in 
good condition, and has been in pasture for 
several years. I manured with salt and 
lime, in the proportion of about one bushel 
of the former to two of the latter, and at the 
rate of perhaps twenty bushels to the acre. 
In preparing this mineral manure, I dissolved 
a portion of the salt in water and slacked the 
lime with it, and then mixed up the powder, 
and dried it with soot and coal ashes (well 
screened). The sets were dried by expo- 
sure in a warm place for some time before 
planting. I had an excellent crop—the po- 
tatoes were fine and mealy, and much supe- 
rior to my neighbors’. | should inform you 
that I applied the compost to the land some 
little time before I planted the potatoes.” 


Another correspondent, after trying sev- 
eral experiments, gives much fuller details, 
as follows : 


“‘ | divided the land into a dozen different 
plots of nearly equal size. The first of 
these, which | will call No. 1, I manured 
with salt and lime only—two bushels of the 
latter to one of the former, about twenty 
bushels to the acre. No. 2 plot! top-dressed 
with salt and lime, mixed with soot. No. 3 
I manured with farm-yard manure, first giv- 
ing it a top-dressing of salt and lime. No. 
4 was prepared with a compost of 30 parts 
ashes, 15 bone dust, 10 gypsum, 20 common 
salt, 30 air-slacked lime, and 7 nitrate of 
soda. No. 5 was prepared in the same way, 
but was also treated with dung. In all 
these, the tubers were first dried by expos- 
ing them on the boards in a warm room for 
some time before planting. Nos. 6,7, 8, 9, 
10, and 11 plots were manured in exactly the 
same manner, but the tubers were prepared 
by first immersing them for a longer or 
shorter period of time, in sulphate of copper 
of various strengths, and then planting them 
as before. In plot No. 12, the potatoes were 
treated in the ordinary mode, that is to say, 
were manured with farmyard manure only. 
My results may be thus briefly stated: In 
No. 12 the potatoes were diseased both tuber 
and haulm, and did not keep well or turn 
out well in cooking. Those, on the contra- 
ry, that were manured with the mineral 
compost, and with the compost and yard- 
manure, were excellent (Nos. 2, 3, and 5, I 
think, were the best); a few were diseased, 
but I never tasted better or more mealy po- 
tatoes. In the case of the other plots—I 
mean those in which the roots were first 
steeped—I think the best crop was obtained 
from the one in which the tubers were 
steeped for only «bout an hour in a solution 
of about one ounce to the gallon of water. 
In the others, the plants, | thought, were 
not so: strong and healthy. Whether this 
was Owing to the dry weather we had sever- 
al weeks about the time of planting, I can 
not say; but I think you will find a weak 
solution of about thisstrength will give the 
best results. Neither dol think it necessa- 
ry oradvantageous to keep them in the cop- 
per solution longer than half an hour, or an 
hour. In fact, merely dippisg them into it 
will, I think, answer quite as well, and save 
time.” 





New-Jersey State Acricutturat Society. 
—A meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at New-Brunswick, on the 6th inst., 
and Camden fixed upon as the sight for the 
fair; the schedule adopted will contain pre- 
miums amounting to $5,000. Arrangements 
for transmitting produce, stock, &c., will be 
made with the railroad companies by a spe- 
cial committee. The Executive Committe 
will hold another meeting on the 8th of May, 
at the Park House, Newark city. 
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THE HORSE. 


——_@—— 

We recommend the following valuable 
article on the horse to the attention of our 
readers, and trust its length will not prevent 
a careful perusal. Like most Virginians, 
Mr. Rives inherits a love of horses; and 
having resided several years in Europe, and 
had excellent advantages for making himself 
acquainted withthe best methods practised 
there of breeding and rearing them, he has 
well qualified himself to write, no less intel- 
ligently than justly on this important branch 
of rural economy. 

From the Southern Planter. 
CasTLeE Hit, Va., January, 25, 1855. 

My Dear Sir: The accompanying letter 
on the Horse has been addressed to me re- 
cently by my son Francis, as containing the 
result of observations and inquiries which he 
pursued very closely and earnestly during a 
tour he made last summer and autumn in 
England and France. You. will perceive 
that, like myself, he is quite an enthusiast 
on this subject, and warmly enlisted in the 
cause of improving our native breeds. Sup- 
posing the information he communicates to 
me would not be without interest and utility 
to many of our agricultural brethren, and 
knowing. there is nothing he has more at 
heart than to be useful, in however humble 
a degree, to his native State, I have con- 
cluded to place the letter at your disposal for 
the columns of the Planter, as his contribu- 
tion to a branch of rural economy which, I 
am glad to observe, is beginning to attract 
the general and earnest attention due to it. 

I remain, my dear sir, with great respect, 
very truly and faithfully yours, 

W. C. Rives. 
F. G. Ruffin, Esq., Ed. So. Pl. 
ON THE HORSE. 
PART I. 

Classification, Nomenclature and Breeding of the 
Different Varieties of Useful Horses in England, 
particularly Yorkshire, the great Horse-breeding 
District of England. The Percheron Horse of 
France. 


New-York, Jan. 15, 1855. 
My Dear Father :* 
* * 


* * * 


The Agricultural Society of Yorkshire, 
the principal horse-breeding district in Eng- 
land, for their prizes, divide horses into four 
classes. 

(See the Prize List inclosed.) 
. Coach, Coaching or Carriage Horses ; 
. Hunters; 
. Roadsters ; 
. Horses for Agricultural Purposes. 


1. In coaching or carriage horses the larg- 
est dealers in Yorkshire for the stud are 
William Burton, residing just outside the 
walls of York, and Jonathan Shawof Acomb 
Hall. The former breeds most of his coach- 
ing stallions and travels (or as we say stands) 
them, as well as thoroughbred, cart and 
roadster or nag stallions. The latter does 
not breed any of his horses, but buys coach- 
ing and roadster entire colts ata half year 
old, and rears them from that age chiefly on 
a farm at some distance from York. Both 
these men quoted to me the saying of the 
District of Cleveland—the low lying district 
extending fromthe York Moors to the River 
Tees—that “a Cleveland horse of the old 
race has neither dlood nor black.” The 
meaning of this is that, according to tradi- 
tion, there are horses of the aboriginal tribe 
of Cleveland which have. not been crossed 
with either the race horse or the cart horse— 
the color of the old English cart horse being 
generally black. Burton showed me three 
mares, two very old, which he said were of 


*W. C. Rives, Esq., from Francis R, Rives, 
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the unmixed ancient race, and I afterwards 
saw one on the estate of Stewart Majori- 
banks, Esq.,M. P.,in Hertfordshire. Though 
very highly valued by their owners, I thought 
they needed some refinement for quick work, 
Burton has bred hisexclusively to pure blood 
horses of the most superior style—latterly 
to a brown horse called Postemper. Rubens, 
mentioned in the letter of the Inspector 
General of the Agriculture of France to you, 
the finest horse Shaw says he ever owned 
or saw, who, of the coaching or carriage 
stallions, received the first prize of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, was bredin this way. 
This prize was a “local prize” of £30, 
awarded at the York Country Meeting in 
1848, celebrated for the finest show of horses 
ever brought together in the Kingdom.* At 
that time there was a distinct prize for a 
“Cleveland stallion.” The Yorkshire Agri- 
cultural Society, I am informed by Mr. Wat- 
son, the Assistant Secretary, only award 
prizes for “coaching or carriag@horses ;” 
but allow the old “ Clevelands” to compete 
in the same class. The distinction now 
abolished, but which was formerly drawn, 
for the purposes of premiums, between a 
“ coaching ” stallion and an old “ Cleveland,” 
was that the former was derived from an 
engrafting of more or less of the blood of the 
racer on the original British stock of the vale 
of Cleveland, while the latter, according to 
tradition at least, was not, within the memo- 
ry of man, of mixed lineage. At present 
coaching stallions are frequently called 
Improved Clevelands or New Clevelands. 
Low (recently Professor of Agriculture in 
the University of Edinburgh) contends that 
all Clevelands-were formed by the progres- 
sive mixture of the blood of oriental horses— 
not directly, but through the intervention of 
the English thoroughbred—with that of the 
native parent stock of Cleveland. He, with 
several other writers, asserts that the race 
horse is of mixed lineage, and says, ‘ The 
basis [of the race horse] was the ancient 
horses of the country, which were modified 
after the Norman conquest by progressive 
changes, and at length by a large infusion of 
the blood of the horses of Africa and West- 
ern Asia. The mixed progeny thus formed 
being made to breed only with one another, 
or with the races ofthe East, to which they 
were already allied in blood, have assumed 
the common characters of arace.” While 
itis certain that every modern race horse 
may be traced back to some Arabian, Afri- 
can, or Turkish ancestry, or all three mixed, 
(assuming that they are sub-varieties of one 
and the same race—a doubtful point,) I am 
not satisfied there is any evidence that East- 
ern mares were imported with or soon after 
the first stallions, so as to furnish an un- 
crossed breed. ButI do not intend to dis- 
cuss the vexed questions of the origin of 
breeds or the unity of species at a very re- 
mote period or the beginning of time.f 

The female progeny of an “ old Cleveland 
mare,”—one atalleventsin which the na- 
tive blood of Cleveland, if not pure, is large- 
ly in excess—by a thoroughbred horse, 
Burton breeds to a stallion, in whom the 
blood of the race horse and that of the old 
Cleveland bay—the latter predominating— 
have been well intermixed. The descend- 
ants formed in this or a kindred manner are 
then bred with one another for successive 
generations to produce the breed of the New 
or Improved Clevelands, and to establish 
and maintain constancy and permanency in 
theircharacters. In order further to fix the 
type when the dash of blood is not remote, 
breeding in-and-in is occasionally resorted 
to, but toa very limited extent. 1 have been 





*See Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 


+ England’s breed” of men, now very distinct, was 
formed by the successive commingling of a great variety 


thus particular in describing Burton’s prac- 
tice, for, from the number of stallions he 
owns and travels, he must exercise a marked 
influence on the breeding of Yorkshire. 


Among Burton’s New Cleveland horses, I 
saw two stallions of high repute, both by 
Rimphon, (now the property of the King of 
Prussia,) who was highly commended b 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
in 1848, and mentioned by the Inspector 
General of the Agriculture of France in his 
letter to you. They are magnificent ani- 
mals, standing with shortish legs sixteen 
hands and one or two inches—the favorite 
height.*' One of these stallions, Aristocrat, 
particularly conformed to a Yorkshire cii- 
terion of excellence, in being short on top 
(thatis inthe back) and long underneath. 
Your Cleveland horse’s half brother on the 
dam’s side—/le poulain énorme, mentioned 
by M. Ste Marie—was bought by the Queen 
of Spain. Before the war, the Emperor of 
Russia annually purchased coaching, as well 
as blood horses, in Yorkshire, chiefly through 
Mr.Kirby, to whose stables Barton has suc- 
ceeded. It is universally admitted in Paris 
that all the finest horses for the carriage 
(carrossiers) and for private vehicles, from 
the Emperor’s down, of every description— 
excepting our American trotting wagons— 
as well as for the saddle, the chase and the 
turf, and for the service of the officers of the 
army, come from England. These facts in 
connection with the importations of the 
French government forthe stud (haras) suffi- 
ciently attest the preeminent esteem in 
which the coaching horses of England are 
held in the various countries of Continental 
Europe. 

] was exceedingly struck with the certain 
and harmonious result of mixing the blood of 
the racer with that of the Cleveland Bay in 
any proportion—a result which may be 
owing to the fact, if Low’s supposition be 
correct, that the two breeds have been for a 
long time allied, and may, therefore, be fur- 
ther brought together without any violence 
in crossing. I found that the Hunters in the 
neighborhood of Ripon (where some of the 
most prized horses in England are reared) 
owed their stoutness and power to a dash of 
the Cleveland blood, on the part of the dam 
more commonly. Some tenant-farmers in 
Yorkshire keep two or three mares of the 





* Some blood horses get up to sixteen hands, though in 
that case they are prone to be too slim bod‘ed and leggy, 
or, as the English say too, slender timber. 


+The more general practice in crossieg in Yorkshire is 
to have the superior size of race on the side of the mare. 
This is probably founded mainly on the notion, which 
authority and experience both show to be fallacious, that 
there would not be, in the contrary case, sufficient room 
in the mare for the uncramped development of the fetus 
and for facility of parturition. Spooner, on the other 
hand, prefers that the mare should be smaller than the 
horse, as tending more to refinement in the progeny, 
while the size of the future colt, derived from the larger 
parent, would not be materially affected thereby. Ste- 
phens discredits generally the theory of the dependency 
of the size of the fetus before birth on the size of the sire, 

and maintains that it depends, by a provision of nature, on 
the capacity and functions of the organs containing . and 

nouriaing it. For example, in an over fat, and therfore 
inwardly contracted female, the unborn young can not be 
largely developed, no matter how great the size ofthe sire. 
After it has come into the world, however, it tends in 
growing to approach or attain the dimensions of the bigger 
parent. It does not follow because a foal is small, when 
dropped, that it will be a small horse. Frequently ani- 
mals of great size are the issue of small females by large 
sires, and were small, comparatively, at the date of their 
birth. M.Malingié Nouel,* who founded the celebrated 
French race of sheep, De La Charmoise, by crossing heavy 
imported Kentish (Romney Marsh) tups on ewes, of mixed 
indigenous breeds, less than a fourth of the weight of the 
tups, states that in over two thousand cases but one single 
accident was occasioned in yeaning by the size of the 
lambs, and yet after their birth they grew so rapidly that 
before they were weaned they had become larger than the 
ewes. No one who visits the great market of Engiand of 
live stock for the shambles—smiihfield—can fail to be 
struck with the vast preponderance of cross-bred animals. 

Their male parents are, In most instances, of the very larg 

est races, for example, Short Horn bulls and Cotswold 

and Leicester tups. This, compared with the reverse 

method in breeding, has superior economy, for a breeder 

can keep more good small animals on the same ground 

than large ones, and the breeding females are in the pro- 

portion of sixty to one ofthe males. 











of races. Its tongue owns a cross-bred origin. 


*Des Botes a laine, p. 42. 
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old or new Cleveland race as animals of all 
work, and at the same time with a view to 
profit inrearing horses for London use, or 
mares for which there is a great demand, 
under the general denomination of “ York- 
shire mares,” for breeding purposes, in most 
parts of the Kingdom. 

2. Hunters at this day do notexist as a 
distinct breed. All stallions exhibited at the 
Lincoln Country Meeting of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, as adapted to get Hunters, 
according to the terms of the special prizes 
offered, were thoroughbred. 

3. The third class embraces Roadsters, 
whose merits I was perhaps not in the best 
condition to appreciate, having just seen the 
much more stately and imposing Clevelands, 
and Flying Dutchman, Chanticleer, and 
other renowned thoroughbreds, at the Raw- 
cliffe Paddocks. Roadster, in Yorkshire, is 
the synonyme of Nag; andl infer from an 
account ofthe last Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society’s meeting, from what Burton told 
me, and from other sources, that it is like- 
wise the synonyme of Hack or Hackney, as 
the term is frequently used in that part of 
England by the tenant-farmers. Itis alleged 
that the Roadsters constitute a distinct 
breed. The trotting horses of the county of 
Norfolk, should judge from the specimens 
I saw, they are asub-variety of this Roadster 
race, which is probably a modification and 
improvement of the best character of the 
old English pack horse effected originally by 
across with the French ‘ cart-cob.” The 
Roadster is a plain, strong, compact, and 
rather low horse, not exhibiting in his ap- 
pearance indications of any share of ori- 
ental lineage, and very frequently having 
cloven quarters (croupe double) like the 
Cart Horse. His only smart action is a trot. 
He bends his knees and lifts up his feet, 
throws them out and puts them down well 
in this gait. Isaw none of this breed ex- 
cept stallions and mares, at York, stallions 
at the Royal Agricultural Society’s meet- 
ing at Lincoln, and a mare, called a Road- 
ster, of the Messrs. Hall at Dudding Hill, 
used by them for driving to cover, in the 
hunting season.* This last animal is a 
capital trotter and a good “ stepper,” but ex- 
ceedingly plain in appearance. The Road- 
ster was formerly and is still chiefly used as 
a tenant-farmer’s (not a landed proprietor’s) 
saddle horse, but not without being called 
upon occasionally to do light work in har- 
ness—for example, in a gig, drosky, or light 
marketing vehicle. Heis a degree above 
the Cob, (double poney,) who, I suppose, is 
the accidental result of crosses between 
sturdy pony stallions and small cart mares, 
ormares of the old Pack Horse English 
race. The Roadster I take to be the substi- 
tute of the old Road Horse, of whom Low 
spoke in 1840 as follows: ‘Not only has 
the system of*public conveyance by coaches 
called forth a lighter and more agile race of 
horses, but it has acted in another way on 
the saddle horses of the country. By alter- 
ing the mode of performing journeys it has 
diminished the inducement to cultivate par- 
ticular kinds of horses. Few persons now 
make distant journeys on horseback, and are 
willing to travel at the rate of five miles an 
hour, when they can be carried forward at 
the rate of tenor more. A horseman with 
his load of saddle bags is now almost as rare a 
sight as an elephant. A class of saddle 
horses, accordingly, formerly used for jour- 
neys, has now almost disappeared. They 
were termed Road Horses, and were suited 
to their employment. They were strong, 
useful and safe, but had little or no breeding. 
Their paces were the walk and trot; and the 
canter and the gallop were nearly as much 
out of place with them as with the Cart 


— 


*The more usual custom is to ride “ Hacks” to cover. 





Horse. The Cob, too, a little squat horse 
fitted for drudgery, is with some difficulty 
to be procured. For the shorter journeys 
now in use, and for all the usual services of 
the equestrian, animals of lighter form and 
more easy paces are preferred, and few hab- 
itual riders are satisfied with horses that have 
not more or less of breeding.” : 


Ialso quote below what the same author 
says of the Hackney,* expressing, however, 
my dissent from his description, if it were 
intended to apply at the present day, unless 
he means the tenant-farmer’s Hackney, alias 
Roadster, alias Nag, for now the pleasure 
hack or the park hack has generally fully as 
much breeding as the Hunter, (if not more,) 
and height also frequently, and would proba- 
bly be used as a hunter or harness horse if 
he had sufficient ‘stoutness,” which is 
strength coupled with constitutional vigor, 
bottom and general powers of endurance.t 

“ The m Hackney, in common use, 
is employed to denote a kind of horse fitted 
for general services ; and is, therefore, un- 
derstood to exclude the horses of the high- 
est breeding, as the Thoroughbred horse and 
Hunter ; and there is further associated with 
the idea of a Hackney, an animal of moder- 
ate size, not exceeding fifteen hands, and 
possessing action, strength and temper.” 
But he adds—“ the Hackneys of the present 
day [1840, and much more so in 1855,] are of 
lighter form than those formerly sought for, 
and there is greater difficulty in obtaining 
them to suit the services required from our 
present mixed varieties of half-bred horses, 
than when horsemen were contented’ with 
the older class of Hackneys of stouter form 
but inferior breeding.” It is important to 
bear in mind that Low, in the passage just 
cited, means part-bred by half-bred, and that 
the English apply the term half-bred, to 
every horse with any degree of breeding, no 
matter how minute, if it be appreciable, nor 
how great, provided it be short of full blood. 

The term saddle-horses sometimes signifies 
only Hacks—no body now-a-days taking the 
trouble to say Hackneys—but it is com- 
monly employed in a more general sense to 
embrace Hunters and Chargers as well, but 
not Race Horses, although they go under the 
saddle on the turf. Horses for the field or 
the chase are Hunters. Horses used only 
for road purposes under the saddle, or for 
road riding in contradistinction to both field- 
riding and turf-riding, are Hacks. The most 
showy and elegant variety of Hacks are 
called Park Hacks, the nobility and gentry 
of the British Empire riding them in Hyde 
Park in Rotten Row during the London sea- 
son. Harry Hieover,{ if I recollect rightly, 
divides Hacks into three classes, and gives 
his opinion of them respectively, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 


“The thoroughbred or nearly thorough- 
bred Hack,” whose trot is nothing to boast 
of, and whose chief gaits are the walk, can- 
ter, and gallop. This is, according to the 
English phrase, amost ‘‘ gentlemanly horse” 
in appearance. 

“The general Hack,” not so highly bred 
as the foregoing, but with general paces— 
one who canters and gallops well but does 
not “slip along” like the thoroughbred or 
nearly thoroughbred, and also trots well, but 
not like the Trotter or Trotting Hack, next 
to be mentioned. This is quite a gentle- 
manly-looking animal, and entirely a gentle- 
man’s horse. 


* This word is doubtless derived from the Fyench Ha- 
queneé. 

+On theturf, stoutness is used in contradistinction to 
mere speed ; and it is applied to a horse who can run and 
win long races, and many of them to an advanced age, 
with yoy jockeys, on deep ground, and, if need be, 
make his final brushwith advantage up hill. 


t Practical Horsemanship. 





(To be continued. ] 


ENCOURAGING TO FARMERS, 


—e- 
Under this head we wrote a short article 
last week, urging farmers to prepare their 
ground as well as possible, and plant the very 
most they could take good care of this sea- 
son; adding that their crops, however large, 
could not but sell extraordinarily high as soon 
as ready for market. A correspondent 
thinks we are over sanguine in our estima- 
tion of high prices, should the crops prove 
very abundant. In answer to this we will 
say that since writing the article alluded to, 
we find many of our cotemporaries take the 
same view of the questionas we do. The 
following on this subject is from the N. Y, 


Tribune : 
STARVATION PRICES. 


It is the duty and interest of every man 
who owns a piece of land whereon he cansow 
a bushel of grain, not to allow the Spring to 
slip by without doing it. We are at starva- 
tion prices in breadstuffs as well as in meat. 
We shall have a famine if we do not. look 
out. The nations of Europe are engaged in 
the amiable business of butchering one 
another, and if the half dozen gentlemen at 
Vienna and their backers do not come to 
terms, this state of things will continue, and 
perhaps for half a dozen seasons. The fer- 
tile plains of that continent, instead of being 
used for producing what will feed its popu- 
lation, will be the scenes of havoc and blood- 
shed, and Death alone will reap a harvest 
therefrom. If, in addition, the crops in the 
island of Great Britain should be cut short, 
(and it must be remembered they were very 
abundant last year,) it will be left to the 
valley of the Mississippi, mainly, to supply 
the immense vacuum abroad. Under such 
circumstances, the drain upon us for foreign 
consuniption is likely to be greater than it 
has ever been before. Our present reserves 
of breadstuffs must be very light, as the high 
prices of corn and flour plainly enough de- 
note. Our cern crop last year was wonder- 
fully small, as was well established at har- 
vest time, without aid from the prices cur- 
rent. 

Entering upon the year with exhausted 
granaries at home, with a poor crop follow- 
ing, and an immense European demand, 
grave apprehension may well be excited as 
to our circumstances a year hence. We 
have had a hard winter and enormously high 
prices throughout. But what is all we have 
seen to what we shall see, if we should 
chance to have a bad summer, and the war 
goes on in Europe. Wemay then see suf- 
fering and starvation in earnest. 

It is in view of this not merely possible, 
but too probable state of things, that we in- 
voke the attention of farmers every where, 
in the East as well as the West, to omit no 
effort or opportunity to swell, in large and in 
small quantities, the product of the soil the 
coming year. New-England, especially, 
should bestir herself. Ata dollar a bushel 
for corn and ten dollars for flour, these ar- 
ticles can he raised at very great profit all 
over the North. The low prices of many 
years have diminished the cultivation of the 
cereal grains throughout the northern sec- 
tion of the country immensely, and. New- 
England has learned to rely on Illinois and 
Michigan, on North Carolina and Maryland, 
for her supplies of breadstuffs. The amount 
of corn and flour taken into Boston and other 
Eastern ports from the South and West, for 
consumption at home, is wonderful. Whole 
lines of packets go freighted weekly to the 
East with grains and flour from New-York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, poured into those 
markets through the great arteries of trade 
from the West, to be distributed over the 
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interior. At present prices, the drain upon 
the Eastern States to pay for these vast sup- 
plies is a serious hindrance to their prosper- 
ity. Millions of dollars have thus been re- 
quired during the last year over and above 
the sum that it would have cust even that 
generally thrifty and well-paid people to 
raise the same amount of similar food. 
This consideration surely. should induce 
them to enter upon its cultivation the present 
year with industry and energy. The pros- 
pect of a reduction of present prices should 
be considered quite too slight by every man 
ofsense and forethought to neglect any op- 
portunity to raise a patch of wheat, corn, 
barley, or rye. Everywhere in the North 
all these grains will grow and flourish, ex- 
cepting corn in the most northern part of 
Maine. Let every one then try his hand at 
one or the other as occasion may present. 
Let every man who owns an acre of arable 
soil at least raise as much bread as he and 
his family require. In this way starvation 
prices may be remedied and a possible fam- 
ine be averted. But if things go on in the 
old way nobody knows where we shall come 
out a year hence. 

We now find that the wheat erép within 
100 to 200 miles of the sea-board, from New- 
York to Virginia, has suffered very much 
from the dry, windy weather for upwards of 
two months past; littleor no snow having 
been on the ground. Farther west there 
has been more snow during February, and 
March, and their wheat is looking tolerably, 
and may turn out a good average; but all 
along the Atlantic coast, we fear the crop is 
too much injured already to yield anything 
like a full average. 

The truth is, wheat is rather an uncertain 
crop with us; and unless we can overcome 
the attacks of the “insects,” hit upon some 
improved method of cultivation, or the sea- 
sons grow better, it is destined at some fu- 
ture day to become an article of luxury, 
which none but those pretty well off will be 
able to indulge in. 





GYPSUM AND SALT. 


To the Farmers of Nottinghamshire : * 

GrentLemen—None of the sulphates of the 
various earths and metals occur so abund- 
antly in the natural state as the sulphate of 
lime, or gypsum. 

You are no doubt all aware that there are 
several quarries in our own immediate neigh- 
borhood from which large quantities are an- 
nually procured, and in Derbyshire it is 
still more abundant. Some of the beds in 
Derbyshire are exceedingly pure ; and very 
large quantities in the unburnt state, ground 
to a fine powder, not only’ for adulterating 
articles of food and luxury, such as flour, 
sugar, lozenges, &c., but also for mixing 
with Peruvian guano—a trick which, I am 
sorry to say, has been known to be practised 
to an enormous extent. 

The chemical composition of gypsum is 
lime 28 parts, sulphuric acid 40 parts, and 
water 18 parts. It is a compound, therefore, 
capable of supplying both lime, sulphur, and: 
sulphuric acid to plants. 

When gypsum is burnt it loses all its water, 
and is converted into plaster of Paris, the 
uses of which are too well known to require 
explanation. 

Burnt gypsum dissolves with greater diffi- 
cuity than unburnt, but both require a 
large amount of water for their solution. A 
gallon of water will only take up about 3 
drachms of unburnt gypsum, so that, valua- 
ble as it may be as a manure, large quanti, 


ing of 3 cwt. per acre, whether applied to 
clover, which on certain descriptions of land 
it so greatly benefits, or to other green crops 
requiring sulphur, will be found to be ample. 

The addition of gypsum to the dung heap 
is, very valuable for improving the quality of 
the manure and assisting a little in the fix- 
ing of ammonia; I say alittle because it on- 
ly acts inthe presence of a great deal of 
moisture, which, in the case before us, is 
rather an evil than an advantage. As a fixer 
of ammonia in the tank its effects are more 
observable, because there is more liquid for 
its solution. In this state, therefore, it pro- 
duces the greatest benefit; but the refuse 
salt cakes of the nitric and muriatic acid 
are far more valuable for this purpose. 

The benefits which arise from the use of 
common salt are due to the chlorine and 
sodium which it contains. All fertile soils 
and all edible plants contain it; but its 
solubility favors its easy removal from the 
soil, hence the need of its being applied more 
frequently than gypsum. 

When mixed with farm-yard manure as I 
have previously directed, ‘it improves the 
quality, causes a more complete decompo- 
sition of the manure, and furnishes the best 
mode of supplying it to the soil. Salt and 
lime mixed together in some cases are not 
to be despised. These mutually decom- 
pose each other, forming a muriate of lime 
and carbonate of soda. The carbonic acid, 
as fast as it is absorbed from the atmosphere 


in the common salt, at the same time the 
muriatic acid with which the soda is asso- 
ciated transfers itself to the lime, forming a 
muriate of lime; thus you will perceive 
that the soda and lime exchange their acids. 

Such a compost as this is most destructive 
to insect life, but it is requisite that the lime 
and salt should remain together several 
months before the change becomes complete. 

Salt acts in a similar way with gypsum, 
for when these two are in contact for any 
length of time they are converted into sul- 
phate of soda and muriate of lime. 

The sulphate of soda is much more solu- 
ble than the sulphate of lime, hence the ad- 
vantage of applying salt and gypsum to the 
soil after thay have been mixed together 
several months, thereby enabling the plant to 
take up the sulphur more readily and in 
greater abundance. A portion of the soda 
here liberated would be returned again to 
the soil, and have a tendency to combine 
with or decompose the silicates contained 
therein, rendering them more soluble and in 
a fit state to be taken up by plants. It is 
probably owing to this property which it 
possesses that the straw of wheat is ren- 
dered so bright and stiff after a dressing of 
salt. ’ 

I will now draw your attention for a short 
time to what is usually termed the “clover 
sickness.” 

It having been disputed by several of the 
most influential farmers in the neighborhood 
that lime exercises any beneficial influence 
upon the clover plant, and one gentleman 
even going so far as to assert that Professor 
Liebig committed an error in classifying it 


us endeavor to make out what are the con- 
stituents requisite for the production of a 
good crop of clover, which, perhaps, may be 
a guide as to the kind of management which 
ought to be employed in this particular in- 
stance. By argument and investigation we 
can only arrive at the truth; and when we 
are in possession of the knowledge of in- 
gredients removed from the soil by the clover 
crop, we must naturally infer that the ab- 
sence or deficiency of the substances which 
enter into its composition will be a hindrance 
to its full and perfect development. 


by the lime, goes over to the soda contained [ 


among the family of lime plants at all; let} 


Mr. Haywood, of Sheffield (whose melan- 
choly death you will recollect having been 
recorded only a few months ago), two tuns 
of clover remove from the soil— 
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Before I proceed any further I should 
wish you to understand that nitrogen, the 
first-mentioned component part of clover, 
may be represented in the soil by organic 
matter—such as vegetable fiber, farm-yard 
manure, or in fact by any other substance 
capable of producing ammonia, all of which 
must contain nztrogen, which, as I have ex- 
plained in a former letter, is converted by 
the properties of Jime, first into nitric acid 
and subsequently into nitrate of lime. I 
need scarcely say that the treatment of the 
land must vary according to its nature; 
thus a good marly or loamy soil will gener- 
ally contain a sufficiency of the alkalies, a 
sandy or gravelly soil quite enough of sili- 
ca ina soluble state after it has been well 
limed, or a soil full of vegetable matter will 
for the most part be found to contain the re- 
quisite quantity of nitrogen; but as we can- 
not arrive at any accurate conclusions with 
regard to the treatment of the different kinds 
of soil without first having them analyzed, 
I can only give you a general prescription, 
which will answer in every case, because it 
will supply all the ingredients which are re- 
quired. For the clover crop then I would 
recommend a dressing of 4 cwt. of super- 
phosphate of lime, 1 cwt. of common salt, 
1 cwt. of gypsum, and + cwt. of potash, or 
1 cwt. of wood ashes. The superphosphate, 
when properly prepared, will furnish all the 
organic matter and phosphoric acid ; the salt 
will aid greatly in supplying the alkalies, 
provided the land contains plenty of lime, 
which, as you have seen, will convert the 
salt into carbonate of soda, in which case 
the potash or wood ashes may partly be 
dispensed with; and the gypsum will afford 
the necessary quantity of lime. But, in 
addition to all these, the mechanical state of 
the soil has also something to do with healthy 
and luxuriant growth of this valuable crop. 
Who has not observed that clover arrives at 
the highest degree of perfection where the 
ground has been well trodden and rendered 
comparatively solid by the feet of animals ? 
And, therefore, where the soil is light and of 
a porous texture, a good rolling with a heavy 
roll or Crosskill will be found to be of great 
benefit. ~ 

These are the necessary conditions, ac- 
cording to my idea, for the production of a 
good crop of -clover, which, if strictly ad- 
hered to, will in the generality of cases be 
attended with success, and we then shall not 
hear so many complaints about the “clover 
sickness” as hitherto; for it must ever be 
borne in mind that when a plant is furnished 
with all the necessary articles of food, the 
land being at the same time in a proper con- 
dition, it is then, and then only, that you 
may reasonably expect a first-rate crop. 

I have now treated upon the principal ma- 
nures in general use, with the exception 
perhaps, of the sewerage of large towns, 
which, in the absence of the means of appli- 
cation, it would here be useless to dwell 
upon. With regard to this subject, however, 
I will just remark that thousands, nay, I 
might almost say millions of pounds’ worth 
of manure is annually carried away by the 
rivers of this country, and entirely lost, so 
far as we are concerned; but I trust the 
period may not be far distant when these 
wasted manures will also be made subserv- 
ient to the increased production of the soil. 








ties at a time can never be needed. A dress. 


According to the annalysis of the late 


Mark-Lane Express.] Sam’ Parr. 
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ITALIAN RYE-GRASS, 

A report of the discussion on rye-grass 
cultivation, which took place before the Lon- 
don Farmers’ Club, will be found in to-day’s 
publication. If Italian rye-grass is only to 
be cultivated by itself, and its growth stimu- 
lated by irrigation, or rather liquid manur- 
ing, as the resolution of the Club bears, there 
is litile probability of its being more gene- 
rally cultivated. The chief value of rye- 
grass, in our opinion, is to sow along with 
clover in the regular rotation of the farm, 
and to occupy the place of a part or the 
whole of the common rye-grass, now all but 
universally grown in Scotland. The expe- 
rience of some of the best farmers in East 
Lothian, however, is against the growing of 
Italian rye-grass, they having some years 
ago cultivated it in place of the common rye- 
grass, and as a mixture with it. The most 
of those have now abandoned it—we think, 
however,somewhat prematurely. Thinness 
of plant was generally complained of. Where 
grass is grown for soiling, it possesses the 
great advantage of coming again in the sec- 
ond crop of clover; whereas common rye- 
grass is only available in the first crop. 
Stock also prefer Italian rye-grass, whether 
in a green state or made into hay, to com- 
mon rye-grass. 

Besides, one of the great advantages of 
Italian rye-grass is, that it comes early in 
spring and grows late in autumn, thus afford- 
ing food for sheep stock at a season wheii 
its value can scarcely be estimated, particu- 
larly in backward springs. 

We feel confidence, therefore, in recom- 
mending farmers generally to substitute Ital- 
ian for fully one-half of the common rye- 
grass in the ordinary rotation; and where 
the land is very rich and the grass to be used 
for soiling, the Italian can be advantageously 
substituted in whole for the common ryé- 
grass—of course the usual portion of clover 
being sown along with it. The objection of 
thinness of plant can only be partially over- 
come by thick seeding. Italian rye-grass 
produces a great bunch of roots, and thus 
the roots occupy more ground than the com 
mon varieties. , 


We have copied the above, from the North 
British Agriculturist, for the purpose of 
warning American farmers not to think of 
cultivating rye-grass in this country. It 
does very well in the open, rainy winters, 
and cool, moist summers of Great Britain; 
but would not answer at all for our hot, dry 
climate. We have tried this grass effectu- 
ally here, and write this from our own expe- 
rience. It is little better for pasture than 
common rye. The ray grass is another 
thing entirely ; it is a perennial, and suc- 
ceeds well in this climate.—Ep. Am. Ac. 





PracticaL Benevotence.—Under the new 
law there were, up to to-day, ninety-seven 
unpaid letters remaining in the Albany Post- 
office—three directed to places abroad, and 
ninety-four to places in the United States. 
A public spirited and benevolent neighbor 
happening in the Post-office, inquired the 
amount of postage due on the whole lot, 
and finding it to be $2 94, paid it and sent 
them on their destined way—a piece of kind- 
ness that will benefit many people without 
their knowing who they are indebted to. 

Albany now starts fair again. We hope 
there will be no more violations of the law. 
People who have not learned by this time to 
pay their postage, deserve to loose their let- 

ts.—Albany Journal, April 20. 





Sore mourn in sheep may be cured by 
smearing the diseased lips with tar. 


LARGE GAME FOWLS. 


oes Ge 

Having recently received a letter from an 
experienced breeder of fowls and other stock 
in Pennsylvania, we take the liberty of giv- 
ing some extracts, which present somewhat 
novel results on the subject treated. The 
intelligence and truthfulness of the writer 
places the information and facts stated be- 
yond question : 


* * * The largest game cocks (red) I 
know of are in the possession of ——. He, 
I think, has cocks as heavy as 8} lbs. Per- 
haps you could get a good one from ——. 
He likes heavy cocks, and occasionally has 
them to run from 8 to 8} lbs. The oneI 
had of 9} lbs. was extraordinary, even for 
my large breed—8# lbs. being usual; the 
hens 7% lbs. 

‘These fowls were bred in-and-in for a long 
time, and instead of decreasing in size, as is 
generally supposed to be the case, they in- 
creased. The same thing occurred with 
swine. But in the cases both of swine and 
fowls, although the individuals were very 
fine, they became much less prolific, and in 
the swine many of the females were barren. 

I have always bred my game fowls very 
close, as my aim has been size and same- 
ness in feather—all my cocks being alike in 
plumage, and the hens also, with the excep- 
tion of now and then of what is called a 
‘“*furnace-back,” but no mingling of the feath- 
ers. A large game cock bred with Shanghai 
hens one season, and then with his progeny 
the second season, makes very fine, plump 
fowls—giving the full breast, which all the 
Asiatic fowls are so deficient in, and also the 
propensity to fatten. 

The experiments on breeding swine and 
fowls in-and-in, were made by myself—not 
for me; and there is no mistake on my part 
as to the result. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


VITALITY OF SPANISH MOSS ON DEAD TREES, 
————>— 
I notice some inquiries in your 81st num- 


ber relative to the vitality of the Spanish 
moss, after the tree has died on which it 
grew. ‘The gray Spanish moss is a parasite, 
and doubtless draws largely on the atmo- 
sphere for its subsistance ; but its vitality 
ceases with that of the parent tree. This 
would be evident to the most careless ob- 
server, did not the moss retain its fgray coat 
long after it and the tree had ceased to vege- 
tate. After the tree dies the moss looses its 
attachment and is blown off, when it is 
either gathered up and buried in a pit, or is 
covered by the drift in the swamp. In a 
few months the gray bark or cuticle rots and 
by manipulation is rubbed off, and thus makes 
the black mossof commerce. I have never 
seen the black moss hanging to any dead 
tree, except ina few rare instances to the 
sugar locust, which would not have been 
noticed but for its extraordinary occurrence. 
W. S. Brannon. 
Arcoza, Miss., April 12, 1855. 





Cassaces.—For the purposes of the dairy 
one acre of cabbages is considered to be 
worth three of turnips. They require to be 
raised from seeds sown in beds in autumn or 
spring, and transplanted into the field to- 
wards the end of May, or in the beginning of 
June, and will be ready for use in October. 
One pound of seed will produce 24,000 
plants, and about 8,000 plants are required to 
an acre of ground. The beds must be well- 
sheltered, and have a free exposure to the 








sun of the whole day. The nutritive matter 
of the cabbage is wholly soluble in water, 
that of the potato only partially so, as a 
great portion of the potato consists in starch. 
One pound (7000 grains) of drumhead cab- 
bages, York cabbages,and green curled kale 
gave in grains of 

Drumhead. York. Kale. 


Nutritive matter............... 430 430 440 
ed ee, OPTS LET EE 280 312 880 
ME unis s riek as sigh da thin ts 2 6,290 6,258 5,660 








Horticultural Department, — 


IncrEASING THE Size or Fiowers.—From 
an exchange we learn that a horticulturist 
of the suburbs of Versailles, in studying the 
physiology of the vegetable kingdom, con 
ceived the idea that the smallness of certain 
plants—the violet, for example—was owing 
to an atmospheric pressure too great for 
their delicate organs. Having fixed this 
idea in his mind, the florist conceived the 
idea of putting his theory into practice. 
Providing himself with a small balloon, ren- 
dered sufficiently tight to prevent the escape 
of any gas, he launched it into the air, hay- 
ing attached to it a silken cord twelve hun- 
dred meters long. Instead of a car, the bal- 
loon sustained a flower-pot of Parma violets. 
This experiment has been going on about 
two months with the most wonderful results, 
in the shape of violets large as Bengal roses. 
It is expected that the above experiment may 
be turned to some account. 








VILLAGE CEMETERIES, 
melligenes 
BY WILLIAM H. SCOTT, ADRIAN, MICH. 
—_——@—— 

Away from the larger cities, improvement 
of the quiet abodes of the dead is not keeping 
pace with the progress of cultivation and 
improvement in the living. Why the large 
cities—who must usually of necessity bury 
their dead, on high-priced ground—should 
more liberally and more becomingly provide 
for the dear ones whose affection remains 
only in the memory, than the village and the 
country, where land is more abundant and la- 
borcheaper, is'a question I need not attempt to 
answer. There are many good reasons why 
there should now exist a tastefully kept bu- 
rial-place contiguous to every village, and in 
every rural district. How many, think you, 
Mr. Editor, are there of this character? You 
may range the whole country through, and I 
will venture that it will not have shown 
you a dozen whose keeping is creditable 
to the wealth and supposed affection and 
kindred of the large portion of the commu- 
nity whose certain destiny it is to provide 
some kind of a place for the dead. Nearly 
every community has its church edifices— 
pretty much up to the means of that com- 
munity, too, in convenience and decoration; 
—but while we are taught. in them that the 
spirit of the good shall have a beautiful home 
beyond the grave, the hearer must instinct- 
ively and gloomily turn to the destiny of the 
mortal casement left vacant by its departure. 
He can not help thinking of the desolate 
home that barbarous custom has thought 
good enough for such bodies as his when the 
spirit shall have left it. And perhaps he can 
not help thinking, too, how much better the 
accommodation within those decorated walls 
for his carnal portion—whose wants the re- 
ligious teacher tells him should be as noth- 
ing—than that same earthy tenement is 
likely to get when it can no longer sit upon 
the pleasant cushion. Reflections of this 
nature may quite naturally suggest the 
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thought that there must be an essential want 
in our education, when the most’devoted of 
parents, children, and friends, allow the re- 
mains of their relatives to pass from their 
pleasant homes on earth to such dreary and 
desolate habitations beneath it. Here some 
barbarous nations may shame us. 

Happily there may be traced a coincident 
change forthe better in the school-house 
and the burial-place. While through the 
early influences of well beautified, well ven- 
tilated, and conyenient school structures, 
opportunity is afforded for the refinement as 
well as health of our youth, there has been 
some progress from the barren ‘‘grave-yard” 
to the properly embellished cemetery. But 
this progress has been nearly all confined to 
the large cities. Thousands of. villages in 
America have chosen their interment grounds 
almost solely with reference to first cost; 
scarcely with an eye to beauty of position, 
or with reference to protection. Generally, 
grounds have been chosen where water 
might escape. and where the sexton’s spade 
should not find too much impediment either 
by stone or clay. But how many have been 
set off from the corner of some treeless 
field, whose best day of farming fruition had 
passed, and whose owner could find no more 
profitable use to put it to! A day’s ride in 
almost any part of wealthy and cultivated 
New-England will usually show many cheer- 
less spots whose purpose is surely marked 
by broken, leaning, and prostrate stones ; by 


the twisted mats of decayed grass and briars; 


and by the cold, stately, and mocking monu- 
ments that ostentation raised to preserve 
that same caste in the population of the 
dead that the names to whose memory they 
were erected, strove to maintain in life. If 
you step over the stile, you will find as much 
incongruity as you are likely to find in the 
same space elsewhere. You will pzss the 
stunted willows—almost the only tree-life in 
the spot, and they with scarcely vigor 
enough, even, to effectively weep. Have a 
careful eye to briars, and to the snakes with 
which your imagination at least wil people 
a spot so congenial to their tastes. Look 
out, too, for the recumbent, half-visible slabs 
that in the first impulse of grief were made 
to tell such flattering tales. The virtues of 
the living for whom they speak, seem to have 
had their full posthumous reward in the flat- 
tering or warning lines of the graver’s chisel; 
for you see no further offering to their mem- 
ory— nothing else td show you that the 
ground below you holds something once val- 
uable. The mound of earth has sunk to the 
surface level or below it, and you will readily 
conjecture that no shrub nor flower had ever 
been planted there. Advancing, occasional- 
ly, a forlorn myrtle, stunted sweet-briar, or 
blush rose, will supplicantly peep out at you 
through the dead and matted grass and 
weeds, as if hopeful of reliefs As your 
eyes will be entirely open for shade, you 
will not overlook the more pretending bal- 
sam fir, which has found its way into the lot 
—as stiff and ungenial as ali the rest. Here 
a tall picket fence, mainly white, with red 
tops, carefully guarding and as happily hid- 
ing what it encloses ; then another, all black; 
then another, with white pickets and black 
tops. With little disposition too linger 
among associations so forbidding, you will 
gladly reach the opposite side from where 
you entered, and be grateful to find relief for 
your vision in the naked field beyond. 

In one of the oldest and wealthiest towns 
of Connecticut, and withina mile of each 
other, there are two very much such spots 
as I have described. One is the depositure 
of many generations, and was dedicated to 
the dead in a ruder and'less cultivated age 
than the present; but the other has been in 
use a comparatively short time, and was pur- 
chased by wealthy people. The town has a 





larger average wealth to the individual than trees may be used successfully in the ceme- 


any community within my acqaintance ;— 
scarcely any poor people, but full of the 
wealth of long years of rapid accumulation 
by the oldest inhabitants, and the superfluity 
of New-York retired merchants. The two 
miles square whose many well improved em- 
inences look out upon the waters of Long 
Island Sound, is almost allin the highest 
state of cultivation. Some of the best 
planted ornamental grounds and most elab- 
orate architectural specimens in the country 
here meet the eye in quick succession. But 
such neglect of the dead!—the tamest and 
least interesting spot, receiving the smallest 
possible attention—treeless, shiftless. The 
railroad and the steamer, that every day 
bear home the proprieters to their comfort 
and luxury, should also, when this life is de- 
parted, be the medium tocarry theirremains 
to some rest less in contrast with the beau- 
ties they have enjoyed while living. 

The newer portions of the country have 
less reason to feel ashamed of their efforts 
in this matter than the older States, where 
everything but a wrong spirit in the people 
seems propitious for tasteful and fitting at- 
tention to the dead; but while the latter 
have better material in their more pictur- 
esque and varied surface, so frequently 
coursed by bright little streams, the tormer 
are showing the most spirit in the selection 
and subsequent care of their smaller ceme- 
teries. This should not be: All over the 
pleasant burial-places should show that the 
spirit that conceived and so elaborately car- 
ried out the idea of Greenwood, Mount Au- 
burn, and Laurel Hill, may be extended to 
the suburbs of all our villages, and be profit- 
ably appropriated by all thriving farming 
communities away from the towns—not the 
extravagance and childish display which so 
frequently mar the beauty of those. ceme- 
teries, but the much that zs refined and ap- 
propriate in them—the fine native trees so 
judiciously preserved ; the natural effect of 
a variety of trees gracefully arranged ; and— 
what these noted spots have not had suffi- 
ciently in view—a monumental architecture 
less pretending, showing more feeling, and 
in better keeping with the spirit of the spot. 
May I suggest, without incurring the impu- 
tation of want of due respect, that dlack isa 
hideous accessory in cemeteries? There is 
enough to remind us of somber mortality with- 
out any such black and gloomy reminder as 
the iron inclosures that so frequently mark 
out individual rights. Where ad/is carefully 
guarded, there can be no use for such fences. 
Cheerfulness and warmth should be con- 
stantly in view; their is no want of respect- 
ful dignity in either. Anybody but a misan- 
thrope would choose the living beauties of 
green trees and bright.flowers to cheer the 
place of his rest. If any barrier may be 
used to mark lot-boundaries, it should be 
some plant of modest growth, or one easily 
controled by the use of the pruning-knife. 
Most hedge plants grow too large and rank, 
and unless cut very close, would soon alto- 
gether hide all modest plants within. Some- 
thing smaller—as the Burgundy rose, or the 
box—is more appropriate. 

The error of most private grounds—crowd- 
ed planting—extends to the cemetery. Va- 
riety of anything of the tree kind is quite out 
of the question in the usually small lots. 
When the spirit of tree-planting seizes one 
in the first genial days of spring, he is tempt- 
ed to anticipate time’s rapid progress by a 
very profuse use of trees; and where there 
is scarcely room for one well developed tree, 
half a dozen or more uncongenial striplings 
gratify the planter’s presenteye at a sacri- 
fice of all future goodeffect. Better prepare 
the ground well for one good tree, aid make 
that show how much luxuriance and beauty 
may be attained. Almost any of the forest 














tery. ‘They should always be taken from 
open ground in the field, hedge-row, or 
nursery ; never from close woods. If the 
ground selected be so fortunate as to have 
thrifty second-growth young Hickories, it 
has what can not easily be got by trans- 
planting. Ifnature has favored it with but 
few specimens, they should be judiciously 
preserved; for there is no tree of equal 
beauty more difficult to remove. But the 
same characteristic that produces the diffi- 
culty, isa marked virtue forcemetery adorn- 
ment which renders it valuable. Its long 
tap root, that finds its way into the earth, 
supplies, in the driest seasons, sufficient 
moisture to preserve an unfading foliage ; 
while the absence of lateral roots near the 
surface allows no obstruction to roots of 
grass. The smooth clipped turf may grow 
as thriftily next the body of the tree as away 
from it. No roots, either, to be molested by 
the sexton’s spade. A beautiful effect may 
be produced by planting handsome vines, to 
climb the trunksof the trees. The climbing 
Roses, which have very greedy roots, would 
grow nearly as well by the side of a Hickory, 
if the ground was made rich, as in the open 
ground ; while if planted by the side of an 
Elm, it would find its long horizontal roots 
quite in the way. I do not speak of the 
Hickory to the exclusion of others, but 
only as a verycommon undomesticated tree, 
and too little valued as an ornamental shade. 
The greater variety of really good trees a 
cemetery can have, the better. The Elm is 
amore graceful as well as a more majestic 
tree. The peculiar green of the White Ash 
upon its well rounded head gives variety of 
foliage. The Oak family have.an imposing 
and characteristic dignity ; and there is a 
long list of other good trees, each having its 
merit. There are the trees of the continual 
green; and there are those, too, that, des- 
tined to part with it, assume the not less 
beautiful and appropriate hues in which ad- 
vancing autumn never fails to clothe them. 
There is a higher beauty, even, in the soft 
and richly blended, ever-varying tints of the 
later year, than in the more even verdure of 
June. Hence the merit of that large class 
of trees that so’persistently defy the frosts. 
Those common trees, the Dogwood and the 
Sassafras, then have beauty enough to win 
that attention that their earlier modesty 
could not. The beautiful Virginia Creeper, 
which possesses among the vines this au- 
tumn glory in a marked degree, might be 
made to atone somewhat forthe want of it in 
the suddenly denuded Hickory. 

As itis almost always desirable to select 
ground at least partially covered with natu- 
ral forest, amatter of next importance is a 
judicious selection of Grasses. In our own 
very prettily wooded cemetery, the result of 
much labor in seeding under the young 
second-growth trees has been discouraging, 
and only from ignorance of the fact that only 
a few domesticated Grasses thrive under 
trees. The more generally used are the 
least suitable—such as Timothy and Red 
Clover. Orchard Grass is far better. 

But I will not prolong what was only 
commenced as a reminder of the attention 
due to what should be a leading matter con- 
nected with horticulturalimprovement. For 
lack of the well beautified public grounds 
that every town should have, our cemeteries 
may be made delightful places of resort for 
all citizens who choose to pass a pleasant 
and quiet hour away from care and confine- 
ment. Almost every village may find some 
wild spot capable of ready adaption to such 
use. If swamp or rock does not make too 
large a portion, the wilder, the better. In 
cemeteries, as in private grounds, forest 
trees are quite the most effective and eco- 
nomical form of embellishment. 
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Tue Back VoLUMES OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
neatly bound, can now be supplied from the commence- 
ment. These of themseives constitute a beautiful and 
valuable Farnmer’s Liprary, embracing a compendium 
of all the important agricultural articles that have ap- 
peareed during the last thirteen years. First ten volumes, 
new edition, furnished bound for $10. 

Bound volumes XI, XII and XIII (new series), $1 50 per 
rolume ; unbound, $1 per volume. The whole thirteen 
volumes furnished bound for $14 50. 
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not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out. 





WE occasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
ifconvenient show them to a neighbor. 


ENGLISH HORSES IN THE CRIMEA. 


WE notice articles going the rounds of the 
agricultural press, stating that the reason 
English horses have proved so worthless in 
the Crimea is, they have “too much race- 
horse blood in them.” This is an erroneous 
assumption, and is not the realreason. We 
do not care how much racing blood a cavalry 
horse has in him, provided he has been prop- 
erly bred; and the more blood he has, we 
contend, the better he will be for it. 

What is dood, in the horseman’s accepta- 
tion of the term? It is the finest, strongest, 
and most ivory-like bone; the hardiest, 
toughest, and most elastic of sinews and 
muscle ; the best wind and greatest endur- 
ance; the highest courage; the greatest 
speed and endurance for its size; in short, 
the finest and best possible moral and phys- 
ical development of that noble species of 
animal—the horse. 

The true reason why English horses have 
not endured equal to the French and some 
others is, that they are too delicately reared 
and high fed for rough campaigning. But 
gradually season them to it, and they will 
go through any thing that hore-flesh is eapa-. 
ble of. If part bred horses were more rough- 
ly reared in England—say something like 
Welch ponies—they would endure an open 
winter campaign in the Crimea with as little 
suffering as the French or Cossack horses. 

The stables in England are made very 
warm and close—too much so. They are 
generally built of brick or stone, with per- 
fectly tight roofs, and are often lathed and 
plastered. In addition to this, the horse is 
very warmly blanketed, summer as well as 
winter, groomed in the finest manner, and 
regularly fed the best of grain, hay, or grass. 
Under such artificial treatment he becomes 
momentarily delicate, the same as man does 
in tight, warm houses, with thick, warm 
clothing, and a luxurious table. Now take 
horses thus reared and turn them out, ex- 
posed to wind, rain, sleet and snow, with the 
cold ground for a bed, and the open sky for 
a canopy; days perhaps without food, and 





inferior quality ; over-worked and ungroom- 
ed; would not sickness be expected as a 
natural consequence from such a sudden 
change to their rough treatment? This is 
even more than a hardy, rough Cossack or 
Tartar horse can endure, for it is well known 
that many of them have also perished in the 
past winter campaign in the Crimea. The 
French horses and soldiers have been taken 
better care of than the English in the Crimea, 
and this is the principal reason why they 
have suffered so much less ; though the cir- 
cumstance of their hardier rearing has doubt- 
less been somewhat in their favor. But rear 
a Polar bear as English horses are reared, 


in a Crimean winter, and see if he does not 
suffer materially from the cold weather; yet 
if gradually inured to it he would, after prop- 
er seasoning, become as hardy as any of his 
Polar bred and reared kindred. 





Back Numpers from the beginning of this 
volume (March 15), can still be supplied to 
new or renewing subscribers. We are 
pleased to find, by an examination of our 
books, that scarcely fifty subscribers have 
failed to renew, out of the large number 
whose time expired at the close of the last 
volume. This is the best evidence that our 
efforts are appreciated, and acts as a stimu- 
lus to future exertion. 





BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 


es 
Next to the blessedness of having a bit of 
earth to call your own, is that of having a 
practical treatise to tell you how to cultivate 
and improve it. A man who would go miles 
to see a gardener or fruit-grower, to learn 
the best method of growing a plant or tree, 
would not, perhaps, open a book containing 
the same information more fully and elearly 
stated. Weare glad to see the multiplica- 
tion of books upon rural affairs, and we, who 
were stinted in our boyhood to the very 
brief agricultural hints found in the Farm- 
ers’ Almanac, really envy the young farmers 
of this generation, who have handsome duo- 
decimos, and octavos even, illumined with 
splendid drawings of trees, fruits and flow- 
ers for their edification. If we ever wish to 
be young again, it is to improve the com- 
parative leisure of youth in gaining that 
knowledge of the garden, the orchard, and 
the farm, which the press is continually 
sending out upon the world. Our best gar- 
deners and fruit-growers are 10w writers 
for the public, embodying tlieir experience 
of long years, in agricultural journals and 
text-books, so that a novice in the manipu- 
lation of the soil, if he will avail himself of 
their teachings, may, in a few years, be- 
come skilled in all the mysteries of cultiva- 
tion. 
A friend of ours, who says he takes agri- 
cultural papers and buys books to save post- 
age, has the right view of this subject. You 
will really obtain more practical knowledge 
of cultivation from almost any of the vol- 
umes issued from the agricultural press, or 
from a year’s file of a good agricultural jour- 
nal, than you could gain from ten times their 





even the little they then get of a damaged or 





cost expended in correspondence with the 





and then abruptly turn him out to rough it’ 


best farmers and fruit-growers in the coun- 
try ; saying nothing of your own time spent 
in the effort. 


The time of seed-sowing in the garden | 


has already come, and now is the time to 
take counsel, and lay out your plans for the 
season. 





We call special attention to the advertise- 
ment “Home ona farm wanted.” ‘The ad- 
vertiser has ample references, and will be a 
pleasant addition to the family of some in- 
telligent practical farmer. 





_ FAST TROTTING AND RUNNING. 
WHAT A HORSE CAN Do. 

We believe the fastest trotting done in 
this country, was by T'acony, under the sad- 
dle—one mile in two minutes and twenty- 
five and a half seconds. 

The fastest running was: 

Lexington, four miles,...7m. 192s. 


Lecomte, rs “1.7m. 224s. 
Fashion, ae $+ im. Blts. 
Geo. Martin, “ Hci: 38s. 


Several others have nearly equaled the 
latter’s time. The great four mile race be- 
tween Henry and Eclipse, on Long Island, 
was done in 7m. 37s. Lexington and Le- 
comte ran at New Orleans last month. The 
first time, 7m. 19#s., was by the former run- 
ning alone against time. The second, of 
7m. 22ts., was a match run between Lex- 
ington and Lecomte, in which the former 
was victorious. 

It must be recollected that the New Or- 
leans track is very elastic, and is considered 
several seconds faster than the Union Course 
on Long Island. Perhaps on that, Lexing- 
ton and Lecomte would have made no better 
time than Fashion and Boston did, at their 
celebrated race in 7m. 324s. Boston is the 
sire of the Lexington above. 





A SHORT STORY. 


OR 

Young Wing, the son of Loo Chung, was 
a citizen of the Celestial Empire, and lived 
on the banks of the river Min. His ances- 
tors for many generations back had been 
employed in the cultivation of Tea; and this 
employment, as it were, hereditary, at last 
fell to the fortune of Yung Wing. In the 
early history of China, while agriculture was 
yet unsettled, the true nature and treatment 
of this plant was very imperfectly under- 
stood; but, at last, time brought to light 
several new modes of culture, which, while 
they required less labor, were far more pro- 
ductive. 

Now, the wiser class of citizens not only 
favored these discoveries themselves, but 
also sought to make them known among 
their countrymen. They even went so far 
as to write books abounding in much instruc- 
tion and experience. But what had books 
to do with raising tea! So thought Yung 
Wing. And when his friends told him what 
they were doing, and what improvement 
they had made, beseeching him to listen to 
reason, and imitate their example, he only 
replied : 

“Custom is my law. 
sure, and must not be set aside. 


Her lessons are 
Shall he 
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who has been taught the experience of cen- 
turies, now hearken to the dogmas of an 
hour? No! by Confucius! Never be it 
recorded in the annals of China, that the vast 
and accumulated wisdom of the Wings was 
first set at nought through the folly of their 
son Yung!” 

So saying, he filled his mouth with opium, 
and thanked his little gods that the wisdom 
of Confucius was still alive. - 





Wearuer, Wueat, &c., 1n Centra New- 
Yorx.—Our correspondent, N’Importe, writ- 
ing from Waterloo (Seneca Co., N. Y.) under 
date of April 23d, says : 

Our peach trees are all but done for, I fear, 
to the end of their lives, and new ones will 
have to take theif places. We have at last 
fine weather for the season, and every farm- 


-er is plowing. On Thursday night and Fri- 


day last, we had the first continuous rain in 
ten months. 

All agree that wheat never looked so well 
on the ground before at this season. 





Fiour.—The Buffalo Republic rebukes the 
croaking about the scarcity of flour at pres- 
ent in the country, and states that it is in 
possession of information which fully war- 
rants the expectation that the following 
quantities will arrive at that port this season: 

From Lake Michigan - .-650,000 bbls. 





From: Detroit =... 2...... 125,000 “ 

From Toledo. 2. 3.2 3 100,000 * 

From Cleveland ......- 50,000 * 
TOR hc ewok awd 925,000 bbls. 


The Republic adds that it had no means of 
estimating the amount that will be received 
from Canada, in addition to the above, but 
learns from gentlemen whose means of in- 
information are extensive, that it will not be 
less than 250,000 barrels, and may be four 
times that amount. 





BLAK-FOOT, OR HOOF-AIL, 


Tue Ogdensburg Sentinel says: 


“ The cattle in this vicinity are suffering 
severcly from the black-foot, or hoof-ail. We 
hear of many farmers who have lost ten, fif- 
teen and twenty head during the winter and 
spring. The disease has made frightful 
havoc among the dairies, and in anticipation 
of a short crop of butter at some future pe- 
riod, the price has advanced beyond the 
reach of short purses. The quotations ought 
to frighten a millionaire.” 


Several of our cattle were badly affected 
with the hoof-ail in the month of March, 
some seventeen years ago. They had been 
fed more or less coarse hay all winter, which 
grew on a wet meadow. Upon closely ex- 
amining this hay, we found ergot init. We 
attributed the foot-ail to this poisonous sub- 
stance. We immediately stopped feeding 
this hay, and substituted timothy and clover 
entirely for it. Wethen washed the cattle’s 
feet affected in warm soap-suds, smeared 
with tar, and gave them small doses of sul- 
phur daily in a little meal. They got well 
rapidly ; and as we have not allowed them 
to feed on hay cut from this meadow since, 
we have seen no more of the foot-ail. 

We lost several swine and fowls one sea- 
son from feeding them the screenings of rye 
and other grain, in which, upon subsequent 
investigation, we found ergot. 








PLOWING WITH THE ELEPHANT—DOCTOR- 
ING THE LAND—DISSOLVING BONES. 
agree 

It is well known that many have occasion- 
ally ‘* seen the Elephant” to their great cost 
and chagrin; but as to plowing with him, 
we, believe Mr. Barnum is the first who 
has effectually made the experiment in this 
country. Being curious to know how this 
succeeded, we wrote him a note of inquiry, 
to which we promptly received the following 
characteristic reply : 

= Briveeport, April 21, 1855. 

Dear Sir: The Elephant has been at 
work on my farm a little over one week. 
He takes the subsoil plow and drives it down 
16 to 21 inches, in a tight, hard sward, and 
moves so fast and easily, that it is hard to 
realize that he has any thing attached to 
him. He walks nearly twice as fast as a 
horse, and plows as correctly as the best 
broken team in the world. His attendant 
sometimes rides him, and sometimes walks 
(fast) by his side, while another man holds 
the plow. He also draws carts, stone-boats, 
(drags), loads wood, piles timber, picks up 
stones, and makes himself generally useful 
about the farm. 

As for the profit of farming with elephants, 
I have not taken that part into consideration, 
and probably shall not, though at a “rough 
guess,” I should think, all things considered, 
oxen, horses,or mules would be quite as 
economical on a farm as elephants. But of 
this, I will leave the public to judge for it- 
self, when I inform them that he eats three 
pecks of oats per day, and about 200 lbs. of 
hay. The one [use is as docile as a cow, 
yet this is not always the case. 

In answer to your inquiry I will say that 
my “salts doctoring” works well, and my 
wheat and grass already show that the phys- 
ic has had a good effect. 

I have dissolved several tuns of bones with 
oil of vitriol, and doubt not the result will be 
excellent. 

Deep plowing, draining, and fertilizers are 
the true investments of the farmer who loves 
to see large and rich crops. Every man 
should this year sow and plant all the land 
thatistillable. If this is not done, another 
drouth would give us a famine. 

P. T. Barnum. 
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COTTAGE UPHOLSTERY. 
USEFUL HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

In the various suggestions made through 
your excellent paper for the improvement of 
our homes, I have been most interested in 
that which relates to the furniture within 
doors. By furniture, I do not mean cover- 
ing the floors with tapestry or velvet, nor 
arranging brocatelle and damask, ormulu 
and bubble, so as to produce a gorgeous and 
striking, if not always tasteful, effect. All 
this I leave to the denizens of the Fifth- 
avenue and the palaces upon the Hudson, 
where money, if not the handmaid of taste, 
has the privilege of purchasing the creations 
of genius. But in farm-houses or country- 
villages, remote from cabinet-maker and up- 
holsterer—with no money to spare for either 
—if the wife and mother does not exert her 
own ingenuity, her house will be but scanti- 
ly and uncomfortably furnished. 

How easily may a lounge be constructed, 
by nailing four boards together, and tacking 
strong pieces of factory muslin over it; then 
stuffing the top with cut straw ortow. And, 
by covering it with furniture-chintz or shil- 


ling calico, a neat and comfortable sofa may 
be constructed, upon which the husband and 
father may recline’ when wearied with the 
toils of the day, without danger of being 
called to account for bringing his feet to a 
level with his head—which might happen if 
the materials of which his couch are com- 
posed were more expensive or less washable. 
How frequently, in reply to the eager ques- 
tions of visitors as to where I procured those 
“beautiful ottomans,” am I compelled, by 
turning them bottom upwards, to prove that 
they are only a barrel cut in two, and after 
being interlaced over the top, are stuffed and 
covered with morocco—thus forming a neat 
and appropriate parlor ornament. ~ 

The comfort of bed-chambers may be much 
enhanced by couches constructed of scant- 
ling nailed so.as to form a frame-work with 
four plain legs, thus making a portable bed, 
suitable for children; and, in time of sick- 
ness, convenient for grown persons, taking 
less room and without being as unsightly as 
the ordinary cot bed. 

I might fill pages with descriptions of 
home-made furniture, by which any lady of 
ordinary tact and ingenuity could, with slight 
assistance from the village carpenter—or, 
better yet, from her husband and sons— 
greatly improve the appearance of her house, 
adding to the comfort, and consequently to 
the Aappiness, of its inmates. But my hour 
has expired, and possibly I may again re- 
sume the theme. Eviza. 


We thank our fair correspondent for the 
above suggestions, and hope she will fre- 
quently favor us with similar communica- 
tions. 

A little ingenuity exercised on the part of 
housekeepers, with, or even without, the as- 
sistance of their. other halves, would add 
much to the comfort, convenience and neat- 
ness of our dwellings. We will add, to what 
is given above, an instance or two coming 
under our own immediate observation. 

A common packing-box for boots—about 
3 feet long, 15 or 18 inches high, and 14 inch- 
es wide—is covered upon the sides with a 
sheet of cotton batting, and over this is 
placed furniture-calico, gathered at the top 
tlike bed valaneing, and hanging to the floor. 
The lid of the box is fastened at one side 
with hinges made of leather strips (from a 
boot top). Upon this lid is a cushion, made 
by putting on some 2+ inches of fine hay, 
separated by one or two pieces of worn cal- 
ico or cotton from some cotton batting over 
it. A covering of cotton cloth is brought 
over the edges and nailed upon the inside of 
the lid or cover, and this again covered with 
furniture-calico nailed down to the edges. 
A gathered fringe or flounceof the same 
material is then tacked upon the edge, 
and hangs down some three or four inches, 
so as to entirely hide the opening of the box. 
The whole cost of such a seat does not ex- 
ceed fifty cents, and one or more of them 
placed inthe kitchen, dining and other rooms, 
add to the good appearance, furnish excel- 
lent seats for two, and form a very good 
closet or chest for the reception of a great 
variety of articles. 








An ingenious, economical person will, in 
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getting up these articles, turn to account for 
cushions, coverings, etc., a variety of mate- 
rials, such as dresses, bed-spreads, and com- 
forters, &c., that have been accidentally 
soiled or injured in some part. Any com- 
mon chest or trunk may be covered in the 
same way. 

We have seen a fine plaster cast of the 
“Child at Prayer,” standing upon a very 
neat pedestal that, if closely examined, would 
be found to consist of a square soap-box, 
with pieces of a “ comforter” upon the sides 
and top, for a frame-work, and the cover, 
quilted cushion, and fringe or flounces, sup- 
plied from a white spread or counterpane. 

We might add ‘several other examples of a 
similar character, but*will leave the subject 
to our lady correspondents. A plain descrip- 
tion of any convenient household article, 
which is not adopted by all your neighbors, 
will furnish useful suggestions to at least 
some of the thousands of readers of the 
American Agriculturist elsewhere. 





POPULAR FALLACIES—MORNING WALKS. 


—o—— 


Hall’s Journal of Health, a monthly pe- 
riodical, published in this city, at one dollar 
a year, contains more practical common- 
sense articles, written in a plain popular 
style, than any similar work we are ac- 
guainted with. It aims at uprooting popular 
fallacies in regard to health, by applying to 
them common-sense reasonings, adapted to 
the popular mind. We have just read 
through the April number, and, had we space, 
would copy the whole for the benefit of our 
readers, whom we advise to become subscri- 
bers to that journal. Though somewhat long, 
we will insert the first article, with the en- 
dorsement that it is not only compatible with 
reason, but it agrees entirely with our own 
experience and observation. A morning 
walk or much exercise before bracing up the 
system with a meal, has always unfitted us 
for strong mental exercise for that day. We 
have felt this more sensibly when, as often 
happens, we have been detained upon the 
water by the late arrival of a night steamer. 
The coolness of the water is peculiarly fit- 
ted to condense near its surface the malaria 
and noxious vapors from the higher eriel re- 
gions. But read what the Journal of Health 
says: 

It is a great mistake, that a morning walk 
or other form of exercise before breakfast 
is healtnful ; the malaria which rests on the 
earth about sunrise in‘summer, when taken 


into the lungs and stomach, which are equal- | 


ly debilitated with other portions of the 
body from the long fast since supper, is very 
readily absorbed and enters the circulation 
within an hour or two, poisoning the blood, and 
Jaying the foundation for troubiesome dis- 
eases ; while in winter the same debilitated 
condition of these vital organs readily allows 
the blood to be chilled, and thus renders the 
system susceptible of taking cold, with all 
~ its varied and too often disastrous results. 

I do not wish to dismiss the statement 
which I have made with a simple assertion. 
The denial of what is almost universally 
considered a truth so palpable, as scarcely 
to admit of proof, may well challenge in- 
vestigation. Besides, I do not want the reg- 
ular readers of the Journal to have their 
memories crowded with abstract precepts 


and pithy saws about health; I desire them, 
on the contrary, to become masters of gen- 
eral principles, to know and to understand 
the reason of things ; then, these things can 
be remembered without an effort, while the 
principle being known, a very varied applica- 
tion is easily made and practically observed, 
a striking example of which is given in the 
March number, in reference Jo the prompt 
cure of poisons and bites and stings of in- 
sects and reptiles by the employment of 
familiar articles of kitchen use. 

What I shall say on the subject of morning 
exercise is intended to apply mainly to all 
sedenatry persons, those whose employment 
is chiefly in-doors. And here I will simply 
appeal to the actual experience of any se- 
dentary reader if he has not before now no- 
ticed when he has been induced from some 
extraordinary reason to take active exercise 
before breakfast on some bright summer 
morning, that he felt rather a less relish for 
his food than usual; in fact had no appetite 
at all; there was a certain sickishness of 
feeling, with a sensation of debility by no 
means agreeable. It will be said here, this 
was because it was unusual, that if followed 
up these feelings would gradually disappear. 
If that is so, it is but a negative proof, for 
the system naturally has an inherent resist- 
ing power called into action by hurtful ap- 
pliances. A teaspoon of brandy will pro- 
duce slight symptoms of lightness of head 
in some persons if taken before breakfast, 
but if continued, the same amount will, after 
a while, produce no appreciable discomfort ; 
the cases are precisely parallel; that a man 
gets used to drinking brandy is no proof that 
it does not injure him. 

Another person will remind me that the 
early air of a summer’s morning seems so 
balmy and refreshing, so cool and delightful, 
that itcan not be otherwise than healthful. 
,, 4 ‘ . eee 

That is begging the question; it is a state- 
ment known by sGientific observers to be not 
simply untrue, but to be absolutely false. It 
is a common observation in New-Orleans, 
where I lived a number of years, by those 
who remain in the city during the raging of 
the yellow tever, that when the air of morn- 
ings and evenings appears to be unusually 
delicious, so clear and cool and refreshing, 
it is a forerunner of an increase of the epi- 
demic. Like the deceitful Syren, it destroys 
while it lures. 

The frpitful cause of fevers and other epi- 
demics in southern climes is the decompo- 
sition of vegetable matter: the ranker and 
more dense the vegetation, the more deadly 
are the diseases of that locality; this de- 
composition cannot take place without moist- 
ure and heat approaching ninety degrees of 
Fahrenheit. We are all familiar with the 
sad fact, that thousands upon thousands who 
have endured the hardships of mining in Cal- 
ifornia have taken the “ Isthmus fever” on 
their return, and lingered and died. From 
the first discovery of gold in the Sacramento 
valley the newspaper press was united in its 
cautions against the almost certain death at- 
tendant on sleeping at Chagres a single 
night, and even now it is considered one of 
the most important effects of the railroad 
finished across the isthmus, that passengers 
do not land at all at Aspinwall, but get into 
the cars at once and cross to Panama, where 
a steamer is always in waiting to receive pas- 
sengers for San Francisco, thus avoiding a 
night on the isthmus. Before the removal 
of the landing from Chagres to Aspinwall, 
it became common to make arrangements to 
remain on board the steamers until the pas- 
sengers were ready to start immediately for 
Panama. Allthese precautions forced them- 
selves on public attention. Now why was 
all this? Simply to avoid breathing the con- 
centrated malaria arising from such immeas- 





urable quantities of decaying vegetation 





shooting out of swamps and stagnant marsh- 
es, and so dense as to make penetration 
by man or beast impracticable. 

The night was more dreaded than the day, 
for the following reason: The great heat of 
the sup caused a rapid evaporation of the 
malaria, rarifying it to such a degree that it 
almost instantaneously ascended to the up- 
per atmosphere after the first morning hours; 
but in the course of the day, when the sun 
declines in power, these vapors gradually 
condense, get heavier, and fall to the earth, 
thus giving the layer of air within fifteen 
feet of the surface, a density and concentra- 
tion of malaria malignantly fatal; while in 
the morning this density is not diminished - 
until the sun has gained some power. 

The older citizens of Charleston will 
tell you, that in early years, it was certain 
death for a stranger to sleep in the city one 
night, that during the most violent ragings of 
epidemics, citizens themselves would not go 
to town to attend to necesary business, ex- 
cept at noon-day, the hottest portion of the 
twenty-four hours, because, then the malaria 
was most rarified and found by observation 
to be least hurtful. Few knew the reason, 
but the fact was so palpable, thatits proprie- 
ty enforced practical attention 

In the old books which treat of the terrible 
plagues which depopulated the large cities in 
the middle and earlier ages, the people who 
could not leave town, retreated to the upper 
stories of their dwellings, and would not 
come down to purchase necessary market- 
ing from the country people, but would let 
down baskets by ropes, and draw up their 
provisions, and thus escaped with impunity, 
to a considerable extent; these were the 
practical results which foliowed the observa 
tion of actual facts, by a comparatively rude 
and unthinking age, and we unfortunates of 
the nineteenth century, who cannot leave 
the city in summer, but must have our noses 
always at the grindstone, whose mills stop 
when absent for a single day; we doctors, 
who never have a leisure day or night, or 
hour, who always have a greater or less 
number who are looking up to us for life; 
looking to the hour of our anticipated visit 
as the happiesi of the whole twenty-four ; 
and we poorer Editors, who could not go if 
we would, otherwise our children would go 
supperless to bed: I say, we all may gather 
a practical lesson of great value from the 
customs of those of a far ruder age, a lesson 
which if learned well, and acted on, would 
save to us many a darling child, many a life’s 
only hope, many a poor heart’s only comfort 
—thus 

Never allow your children to leave the 
second or third story in the morning until 
they have had a plain hearty breakfast; and 
send them up stairs within half-an-hour after 
sun-down, or give them their supper at sun- 
down: these observances ought to be ad- 
hered to from May until October in the 
North, and from April to November in the 
South. A rigid attention to this, would pre- 
vent at once, half the diarrheas and summer 
complaints, and croups which desolate our 
hearths and hearts so often in summer time 
in the city. 

It is a striking argument for the perversity 
of human nature, and one which often forces 
itself upon the attention of observant men, 
that we bolt a concentrated untruth without 
wincing, while what is true, with all its sim- 
plicity and beauty, and usefulness, is dis- 
puted inch ‘by inch, witha suspiciousness 
and a pertinacity most remarkable. 

So it will be, I have no doubt, withthe 
sentiment [ have advanced ; instead of being 
received, and acted upon, many a mind will 
be busied in finding an argument against it, 
instead of ‘vonsidering the force of the proof 
offered for it, just as we all many times have 
observed when ordinary minds are engaged in 
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an argument, it will occur in perhaps nine 
cases out of ten,that the listener’s whole atten 
tion is occupied in casting about for an ob- 
jection or new proof, instead of weighing 
the argument of the speaker; consequently, 
at the end of the dispute, neither party is a 
whit the wiser, but rather more confirmed 
in his previous opinion, from the fact that no 
argument or proof to the contrary was al- 
lowed a hearing. I will just step aside a 
moment here to make a useful suggestion, 
for being ‘free born,” and in a remarkably 
free country,” so said at least; so free in- 
deed, that if you differ from anybody else 
upon any subject, or fail to walk in the ex- 
act track of your predecessors, or do or say 
anything different to Mr. Everybody, you are 
considered a ninny, or a mule; being as I 
have just said, a citizen of this remarkably 
free and tolerant country, why should 
I be bound to stick to the literal text for 
six or eight pages; persons meandering 
along the cow paths in the woods, like to 
step aside occasionally and pick an inviting 
flower, which otherwise would have wasted 
its sweetness on snakes, lizards, and spiders; 
so I step aside from my consideration of dis- 
ease and malaria, and cull a flower for my 
reader, relativeto argumentation. Itis such 
an important truth, so eaily practised, would 
save so many hard words, and harder 
thoughts,so many wounded feelings, so much 
love’s labor lost, and by the way accomplish 
so much good, that I think it is worth the 
whole year’s subscription price to the Jour- 
nal—it is this: 

If you want to convince anybody of any- 
thing, argue alone. 

Having delivered ‘ourselves of this great 
and useful apothegm, we will resume the 
thread of the argument, taking it for granted 
that the reader has not forgot the subject 
matter of discussion, it being so imaginative- 
ly beautiful—a summer morning’s walk. {It 
sounds charmingly, it brings with its mere 
mention, recollections so mournfully pleas- 
ing, or associations so delightful, that we 
long for the realization, at least until ‘ sun- 
up” to-morrow, then what a change! we 
would not give one half-awake good stretch, 
one five minutes’ second nap, for all the sum- 
mer morning walks of a whole year. Who 
does not feel that the vis inertra of the first 
waking moments of a May morning, is worth 
more than a dozen rambles before breakfast. 
I am for the largest liberty of enjoyment; I 
am not among the -multitude of weak-mind- 
ed folk, the negative sort of minds, to dis- 
card what is good to eat or drink, or enjoy, 
for no other reason, that I can perceive, than 
that it is good, and across is meritorious. 
One man says tea is injurious ; ‘another Sol- 
oman avers that coffee makes people bilious, 
a third, and he a Broadway author too, has 
written a whole book to prove that if we eat 
wheat bread, it will make our bones brittle, 
and that if we live to get old at all, the first 
time we fall, we’ll break all to pieces like a 
clay pipe-stem. Verily this is a freecountry, 
for if everybody is to be believed, we are 
free to eat nothing at all. So I do not advise 
a denial of that most deliciously enjoyable 
entity, a summer morning’s nap, because it 
is for the reasons I have just named, more 
healthful than the so lauded “ exercise before 
breakfast ;” if you must remain in bed until 
breakfast, or be out in the open air an hour 
or two before breakfast, on an empty stom- 
ach, then I say, as far as health is concerned, 
the nap is better than the exercise, for the 
incontroyertible reasons I have already 
given. 

It requires no argument to prove the im- 
purity of a city atmosphere about sunrise 
and sunset, reeking, as it must, with the 
odors of thousands of kitchens and cess- 

ols, to say nothing of the innumerable 
piles of garbage which the improvident poor 





lings, in their back yards and their cellars; 
any Citizen may satisfy himself as to the ex- 
istence of noisome fumes by a summer eve- 
ning’s walk along any of our by-streets ; 
and although the air is cooler in the morn- 
ings, yet the more hurtful of these malaria 
saturate it, but of such a subtile nature are 
they, that no microscopic observation, no 
chemical analysis, has as yet been able to. 
detect, in an atmosphere thus impregnated, 
any substance Or subsistence to which these 
deadly influences might be traced, so subtile 
is the poison, so impalpable its nature ; but 
invisible, untraceable as it may be, its influ- 
ence is certain and immediate, its effects 
deadly. 

Some will say, look how healthy the farm- 
er’s boy is, and the daily laborers, who go to 
their work from one year’s end to another by 
“crack of dawn!” My reply is, if they are 
healthy, they are so in spite of these expo- 
sures ; their simple fare, their regular lives, 
and their out-door industry, give their bodies 
a tone, a vigor, a capability of resisting dis- 
ease, which nullifies the action of malaria to 
avery considerable extent. Besides, women 
liveas long as men, and it cannot be said that 
they generally exercise out of doors before 
breakfast. 

Our Knickerbocker ancestry! the very 
mention of them suggests—fat! adouble fat- 
ness in fact—fat as to body and fat as to 
purse ; if you catch hold of one of them, in- 
stead of getting a little pinch of thin skin, as 
you would from alean Yankee, you clutch 
whole rolls of fat, solid fat—what substan- 
tial people the real, identical, original old 
Knicks are! how long they live too! expect- 
ant sons-in-law echo, sighingly, “‘ how long!” 
in fact, I do not recollect of their dying at 
all, at least as we do; they simply ooze out, 
orsleep away. May we not inquire if there 
is not at least some connection between their 
health as a class, and the very general habit 
of the sons here, derived from their sires in 
fatherland, of eating breakfast by candle- 
light}! Another very significant fact in point 
is, that the French in the south are ‘longer 
lived, and suffer far less from the fevers of 
the country than their American neighbors ; 
in truth, their exemption is proverbial ; and 
as aclass they have their coffee and boiled 
milk, half and haif, with sugar, brought to 
their bedsides every morning, or take it be- 
fore they leave the house. * 

It is not an uncommon thing for persons 
to go west to select a new home for their 
rising families, never to return: ‘took sick 
and died ;” this is the sad and comprehen- 
sive statement of the widowed and the fath- 
erless, owing doubtless, in many instances, 
to their traveling on horseback early in the 
morning and late in the evening, in order to 
avoid the heat of the day. 

Many a traveler will save his life by tak- 
ing a warm and hearty breakfast ‘before 
starting in the morning, and by putting up 
for the night not later than sundown. 

It is of considerable practical importance 
to answer the question, why more persons 
have died in “the States” from Isthmus 
fever than in California? Simply, because 
on their way out, their bodies are compara- 
tively vigorous, and there is in addition a de- 
gree of mental and moral excitement, which 
repels disease ; but on the return, it is strik- 
ingly different; the body is wasted by hard- 
ship and privation, while the spirit is broken 
by disappointment, or the mind fails into a 
species of exhaustion, when successful, from 
the long and anxious strife for gold: both 
causes operating, one to weaken the body, 
the other to take away all mental elasticity, 
it is no wonder that the whole man becomes 
an easy prey to disease. : 

In subsequent numbers I may discuss other 
“ Popunar Fauuacies” in reference to the 
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allow to accumulate in front of their dwel-| all-important subject of health. A whole 


number could be easily filled with them; but 
it was not my intention to tell too much at 
once, it would not be remembered ; and then 
again, Wifey has several times given a gen- 
tle but a very decided admonition, * Thy 
Journal reads very well, William, but I am 
afraid thee will give out.” 1 have, however, ‘ 
aready quietus to these groundless appre- 
hensions, in a basket under my table, well 
filled with scraps, each of which affords 
matter for a leading editorial. The truth is, 
when I think it all over, the world has so 
many things to learn and unlearn, I am 
afraid I will get gray—what a delightful 
Tense that is—before I can set it right at all 
points, my ideas of right, and propriety, and 
truth, being cowsidered the standard! What 
a vain creature is poor know-nothing man! 
how little indeed does the wisest of us right- 
ly and truly know ! ' 





Seray-Book. . 


‘A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 








THE WORLD WOULD BE THE BETTER FOR IT. 
ee 
Ir men cared less for wealth and fame, 
And less for battle-fields and glory ; 
If writ in human hearts, a name 
Seemed better than in song and story ; 
If men, instead of nursing pride, 
Would learn to hate it and abhor it— 
If more relied 
On Love to guide, 
The world would be the better for it. 








If men dealt less in stocks and lands, 
And more in bonds and deeds fraternal ; 
If Love’s work had more willing hands 
To link this world to the supernal ; 
If men stored up Love’s oil and wine, 
And on bruised human hearts would pour it ; 
If yours” and “ mine ” 
Would once combine, 
The world would be the better for it. 


If more would act the play of Life, 
And fewer spoil it in rehearsal ; 
If Bigotry would ‘sheath its knife 
Till Good became more universal ; 
If custom, gray with ages grown, 
Had fewer blind men to adore it~ 
If talent shone 
In Truth alone, 
The world would be the better for it. 


If men were wise in little things— 
Affecting less in all their dealings ; 
If hearts had fewer rusted strings 
To isolate their kindly feelings ; 
If men, when Wrong beats down the Right, 
Would strike together and restore it— 
If Right made Might 
’ In every fight, 
The world would be the better for it. 





Gettinc Marriep.—It is curious to some 
to note how people’s ideas of preparation for 
this species of amusement vary. Moze and 
Lize “ take a notion” to each other. Moze 
buys a second-hand bedstead, three wooden 
chairs, a table, a small looking-glass and a 
light stand; while Lize provides a hen 
feather bed, four sheets and two coverlids, 
a table-cloth, six towels, some little arrange- 
ments, with a disposition to make the best 
of everything forthwith; two dollars are 
paid for the minister’s blessing upon their 
joint adventure on housekeeping ; the scene 
whereof is a three-story back room, with a 
seven-by-nine chamber attached, where the 
first baby is born soon after the parents are 
of age. Mr. Count-the-cost, on the other 
hand, never thinking of the matter until he 
is thirty, courts Miss Prudence for fourteen 
years, perpetually putting off the “ happy 
day,” because he hadn’t got guite mone to 
buy a nine-storied marble front on Style 
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street, and furnish two suits of reception| sions filled with Irish names. Troops are 
rooms in ebony and silver; preferring (for 
such acquisition) to wait until both are too 
old—almost to be glad the suspense is 
ended. They get the big house, have a 
grand wedding, a great many enemies, a 
few friends, and no children. After two 
sumptuous funerals, and a long lawsuit, 
the property is at length equally divided 
between the “ Timbuctoo Female Moral Re- 
form Association,” and the lawyers, who 
contest the will in behalf of a blind cousin, 
who fights it on the ground of “ insanity,” al- 
leging the long courtship of the parties as 
The cousin being at 
length ruined, the “'Timbuctoo” directors 
compromise by paying the opposing coun- 
sel's fees and costs, and the marble front, 
with all its belongings, is converted into 
eash. Ten years afterward the books of the 
sexton, and the stone in the cemetery, are 
the only records of the existence of Mr. 
forgotten bride. 
Funny world, very.—Warcester Transcript. 


evidence thereof. 


Count-the-cost and his 





A DROVE OF “IRISH BULLS.” 
—— 


The following piece of “composition” 
may be “backed” against any thing ever 
produced. It was written half a century 
ago by Sir Boyle Roche, a member of the 
Irish Parliament, in the ‘“ Troublous Times of 


*Ninety-Eight,” when a handful of men, 


from the County of Wexford, struck terror 
into the hearts of many gallant sons of Mars, 
as well as the worthy writer himself. The 


letter was addressed to a friend in London; 
and it is old enough to be new to nine in ten 


of our readers: i 
“ My Dear Sir—Having now a little peace 


and quietness, I sit down to inform you of 


the dreadful bustle and confusion we are all 


in from these blood-thirsty rebels, most of 


whom are (thank God !) killed and dispersed. 
We are in a pretty mess; can get nothing to 
eat, nor any wine to drink, except whiskey ; 
and when we sit down to dinner we are 
obliged to keep both hands armed. While I 
write this, I hold a sword in each hand, and 
a pistol in the other. 

“I concluded from the beginning that this 
would be the end of it, and [ see I was right; 
for itis not half over yet. At present are 
such goings-on, that every thing is at a 
stand-still. I should have answered your 
letter a fortnight ago; but I did not receive 
it until this morning. Indeed, scarcely a 
mail arrives safe without being robbed. No 
longer ago than yesterday, the coach with the 
mails from Dublin was robbed near this town. 
The bags had been judiciously left behind, 
for fear of accident; and by good luck there 
was nobody in it but two cutside passengers, 
who had nothing for the thieves to take. 
Last Thursday notice was given that a gang 
of rebels was advancing here under the 
French standard, but they had no ‘colors, 
nor any drums except bagpipes. 

“ Immediately every man in the place, in- 
cluding women and children, ran out to meet 
them. We soon found our force much too 
little ; we were too near to think of retreat- 
ing. Death was in every face, but to it we 
went, and by the time haif our little party 
were killed, we began to be all alive again. 
Fortunately, the rebels had no guns, except 
pistols and pikes, and as we had plenty of 
muskets and ammunition, we put them all to 
the sword. Not a soul of them escaped 
except some that weere drowned in an ad- 
jacent bog; and in a very short time, noth- 
ing was to be heard but silence. Their uni- 
forms-were all different colors, but mostly 
green. After the action, we went to rum- 
mage a sort of camp, which they had left 
behind them. All we found was a few pikes 
without heads a parcel of empty bottles full 
of water, and a bundle of French commis- 


now stationed all round the country, which 
exactly squares with my ideas. I have only 
time to add that I am in a great haste. 

“P.S.—If you do not receive this, of 
course it must have miscarried, therefore I 
beg you will write to let me know !” 





PRETTY WOMEN AND POLITENESS. 
—@o— 


A talented lady who “ writes for the pa- 
pers,” speaks thus of city railway cars: 
‘““'The seats of the car were all occupied— 
crowded, yet the conductor stopped for me. 
Not wishing to disturb those who were 
seated, I was intending to stand, but a gen- 
tleman up at the far end arose and insisted 
upon my taking his seat. Being very tired, 
I thanked him and obeyed. Presently a 
lady, much younger, much prettier, and much 
better dressed than myself, entered the car. 
No less than four gentlemen arose instantly, 
offering her a seat. She smiled sweetly 
and unaffectedly, and thanking the gentle- 
man whourged the nearest seat to her she 
seated herself with a peculiar grace of man- 
ner. She had one of those faces Raphael 
was always painting—touchingly sweet and 
expressive. A little after this young beauty 
had taken her seat, a poor woman, looking 
very thin and very pale, with that care-worn, 
haggard look that poverty, and sorrow, and 
hard labor always give, came in. She might 
have been one of those poor seamstresses 
who work like slaves and—starve for their 
labor. She was thinly and meanly clad, and 
seemed weak and exhausted. She had evi- 
dently no sixpence to throw away, and came 
in the car not to stand, but to rest while she 
was helped on in her journey. While she 
was meekly standing for the moment, none 
of the gentlemen (*) offering to rise, Raphael’s 
angel, with sweet reproving eyes, looked on 
those who had so officiously offered her a 
seat, and seeing none of them attempt to 
move and just as I myself was rising to 
give the poor old lady a seat, she arose and 
insisted upon the woman taking her seat. 
It was all the work of but a moment: and 











the look of grateful surprize the old woman 
gave her, and the glance of sweet pity the 
beautiful girl bestowed on the woman as 
she yields her seat, and the evident conster- 
nation of the broadcloth individuals, who 
were manisfestly put to shame—all were to 
me irresastibly interesting and instructive. 
One of these same broadcloth wearers, ap- 
parently overpowered with confusion, got 
up and left the car, and Raphael’s angel took 
his vacant seat.” } 





Sotp.—Two well known gentlemen of 
Detroit were slightly “done for” on the 
Saturday morning train, coming from N1- 
agara to this city. Having grown weary 
with the ennui of the journey, on their ar- 
rival at London they concluded they would 
obtain a pack of cards for their amusement. 
Accordingly a boy was dispatched with a 
three dollar billto purchase the desired ar- 
ticle. The time had nearly arrived for the 
cars to start, but the boy did not make his 
appearance. The gentlemen got uneasy— 
one of them stepped to the platform and 
discovered the roguish youth peeping slyly 
round the corner ot a building. Our friend 
beganto smell the rat, and was about to 
leave the train and chastise the roguish 
messenger when the bell sounded—it was 
too late—he was obliged to content himself 
with a violent shake of his fist at the boy, 
who cooly applied his thumb to his nose, 
and cried out—“ does your mother know 
you're out.”—Detroit Ad. 





The parent who would train up a child in 
the way he should go, must go the way he 


PericLes.—The anecdote is well known 
of the young man in Boston whom Dr. 
Bethune overtook as he was walking to the 
Hall, where he was to lecture on “ The Age 
of Pericles.” One of them said to the other, 
‘“‘ Where are you going to-night !” 

“To the Hall, to hear Dr. Bethune on the 
Age of Pericles.” 

“Oh hang it, who cares how old Pericles 
is? let’s go to the theatre!” 

But a better one than that was told the 
next day of Smith in Washington street, who 
‘said to Johnson, confidentially, “I say, John- 
son, I say, do you know what pertkles is ? 
My wife asked me, and I said, ‘ Pshaw, don’t 
you know?’ The factis, I don’t. Tella 
fellow, if you do.” 





Comicau.—A gentleman by the name of 
Man, residing near a private mad house, met 
one of its poor inmates, who had broken 
from his keeper. The maniac suddenly 
stopped, and resting upona large stick ex- 
claimed : 

“Who are you, sir?” 

The gentleman was rather alarmed, but 
thinking to divert his attention by a pun he 
replied : 

“fam a double man; I am a man by 
name and a mean by nature.” 

“ Are you so?” rejoined the other; “why 
Iam aman deside myself—so we two will 
fight you two.” : 





A little boy of six years when undressing 
for bed one night, with his night dress on 
the back of his neck, was heard musing 
aloud as follows: 

“T can beat Tom Tucker; I can write my 
name in writing ; I can spell Nebuchadnez- 
zar; and I can tie a double bow-knot.” 

Another little fellow, of four, wading into 
a mud puddle, after a shower, came across 
an angle-worm, and thus delivered himself, 
m audible reverie: 

“Worms are the snakes’ babies; little 
mices are the rats’ babies; and the stars are 
the moon’s babies !” 








The Boston Post, although it takes ground 
against the Nunnery Committee, can not re- 
Strain its propensity to fun. Copying from 
the Advertiser a quotation concerning the 
committee, ‘‘falsus in uno falsus in omnibus,” 
(false in one, false in all), it remarks that the 
quotation should be “ falsus in two omni- 
busses.” 





A speculator who buys largely of the pro- 
ducers, remarked to us, that the first thing 
he looked for when he went into a man’s 
house to purchase was a newspaper. If he 
saw none, he was sure of a good bargain. 


atlarhets, 


PAPILIO" 








Remarxs.—The lower qualities of Flour 
have advanced 25c. per bbl.; Corn 4c. to 6c. 
per bushel. 

Cotton an advance of + of a cent per lb. 
in the finer qualities. 

We have the most delightful spring Weath- 
er, quite warm, with occasional rain. Veg- 
etation never advanced more rapidly than it 
has the past week, although still much later 
than two years ago. The first full blossoms 
we noted of the Apricot appeared on the 23d 
inst. Wheat at the west is uncommonly 
promising, but it has suffered somewhat on 
the Atlantic border, from the ground being so 








would train up his child. 


bare, and cold winds so prevalent during 
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February and March. The season was never 
better for planting in this vicinity, and we 
hope the farmers will improve it to the ut- 
most of their ability. 
CRUE ae 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


Turspay, April 24, 1855. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at whach produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 
The prices ranged a little lower the latter part of last 
week, with a very dull market. This week there is 
greater activity, but a downward tendency in prices. 
There is a full supply of Nova Scotia potatoes in—no less 
than seven cargoes. Round Yellow, Pink Eyes, and Wes- 
tern Reds are in good demand, and the supply limited. 
Apples have fallen about 50c. # bbdi., and are rather 
slow of sale. They decay very rapidly this weather. 
Butter has fallen off somewhat. Eggs and cheese, the 
same. 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes— New-Jersey Mercers...... ® bbl. $4 50@4 75 
Westerhi Mercers.......ccccccseece do 4 25@4 50 
WV DG MIE 6 o5 4:950.0:03.5 as creoweas do 3 75(@4 25 
Nova Scotia Mercers............-+ Pbush. 1 20@I1 35 
New-Jersey Carters.............. P bbl. 4 50@4 75 
Washington County Carters........ do 4—@425 
WROD. «ites Soatupetd eect tikeecd cases do 3 50@3 75 
WOOT TROdS, 82 30 ins dean dseis do 3 —@3 25 
Yellow Pink Eyes...... .......-.. do 3 12@3 50 
WM Pe i ort a des ere vas vis:0 6s do 2 75@3 — 
Virginia Sweet Potatoes........... do 4 —@4 50 
Philadelphia sweet...... ......006 do 5 —@5 50 
Turnips—Ruta Baga.............eee0e- do 1 75@2 — 
MPMUMR IRs ceed alee als oe-4 75 ware viese-s, 58 8 vies do 1 —@1 50 
ORR WI oss. ois oa bond A vaetile sise's do 6 50@7 — 
De et Vabs eesie whi sahes ob eeaes do 4—@4 50 
RE Ee PA SE CT ORE eT do 5 —@5 50 
CORUM 3.15656 S se RNS Sot P 100 12—@14— 
DOGS) itvon ae Ficlisthts desess sash = deve P bbl. 1 75@2 — 
BS Ee eT eT Te eee do —@1 87 
PM iiss ars lon ice alten sinsia'e:0 90s. 9ihine do 150@ — 
ROBES. (205 boe o ytrpecaooiss'ss sees. P bb. $3 50@4 — 
Butter—Orange County.............. P tb. 28@30c. 
WOROCT Ess sinyeccd sbi esescesss's do 18@20c. 
GRICE icc Se caves esee edscatee seus do 12@13c. 
GEES so elv acide Sew saua cer aeeedeesions P doz. 18@20c. 





NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET, 


Wenpnespay April 25, 1855. 


The supply of cattle is about 370 less than last week, 
with an equally dull market. The butchers came on this 
morning with a determination to buy at their own prices ; 
but, if statements are correct, drovers could not well af- 
ford to lose more than last week. One drover from 
Kentucky said he lost $700 on his cattle, and others tell 
the same story. Whether there is any truth in these state- 
ments or not, it is certain that the high price of cattle at 
the west, and the heavy expenses of feeding and trans- 
portation, take off the profits. Many ofthe cattle were 
left over last week, and doubtless will be left over to-day. 
There is a good assortment on hand, so that any man can 
suit his taste. We make no difference in quotations, 
though perhaps a few went as high as 12c. 

We present a few lots offered: 

Franklin Ford had 96 superior beeves from Pratt Co., 
Ill., sold by Wm. Belden, at about $100 per head. These 
cattle came through on the Michigan Central Railroad in 
60 hours, instead of 30, as they should have done; four 
were killed at Detroit, by standing over night crowed to- 
gether in the cars. The whole cost of transportation was 
$17 per head. Mr. Ford threatens to sue the company. 

Mr. M. Henry had 25 good still-fed cattle, from Oris- 
kany Fails, this State, which were selling from 10c. to 1l}c. 
per lb. 

The best drove in the yards belonged to Harris &Pratt, 
of Cass Co., Ill. Mr. Harris says this drove was detained 
on the Michigan Central Railroad 46 hours, and that they 
were damaged $500. 

They would weigh at home 759 lbs. each, and had fall- 
enoff about 50 lbs. They would average Ilic. and a few 
brought 12c. 

Edward Wheaton was selling 87 good cattle from Iowa, 
owned by Ellis & Budlong. These came entirely through 
in about 10 days, by the Michigan Central, Lake Shore 
and New York Central Railroads. Some of them brought 
$100. 

Ulery & McConnell had 114 nice young cattle from Ross 
Co., Ohio, fed by J. Mulinghen. They would weigh 750 
lbs., and sold for $77, or llc. P bb. 

Mr. Seldomridge had 96 good young cattle from Musk- 
ingum Co., Ohio, sold by John Merritt, for 11c. 





sold yesterday, at Bergen Hill, for 12c. 
lot, selling from 10c. to llc. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 
Good —_— wer beef is selling at.. 


eee eee eee eee ey 


Swine, alive, ....... sabbesicsShdaneicd con 5}c.@é6ic. 
panna 4's «dude veges cunmmeeen 
Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 

A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


ee ee 
ee ee eee 


Sheep and Lambs 
By the Hudson River Railroad 
Sheep and Lambs 


ee ee 


eee eee eee eee 





ee eee 





The ror of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 


The following sales were made at Chamberlain’s : 
114 Cows and Calves 

DGGE BNOOD SE <oe.o soi snes GLA ca see scenes $31@$8. 

The sheep market is a little better than Jast w asi and 

the demand fair with a light supply. 

The following are the sales of Sam’1 McGraw: 





Pere e eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 


The following are the sales of Jas. McCarty : 


Peete meme ere eee ee eeeree nesses 





PRICES CURRENT. 


eas eis Groceries, Provisions, §c., 





Pearl, Ist sort, 1855 


eee e eee ens eee eeeeenne 


American Yellow 


ristles— ; 
American, Gray and White 


Scotch........eeeeeeeeees 





weet eee eee e ener eeererenes 


eee meee hearer ee eee eeneesees seesene 


5 25 
Anthracite........ Ser et Sa P 2,000 ib. 5 75 @— — 


. Florida. Mobile. N. O. & Texas. 
8t 8} 8t 





eae 


P yard.— 111@— — 


stew meer ewereererere 
























Coffee— . 
ES ety ar ae P b.— 13 @— 14} 
Deed ntteeuae ccaats — 14 @— 15 
90s ond enna aan eee — 10 @— 114 
Sil ce's ob d's s ees Eee — 11 @— 12} 
withing —- 9@— % 
State, common brands................... 10 — @10 06 
State, straight brands...............+s0.. 10 12 @— — 
State, favorite brands................+ - 10 2 @—- — 
Western, mixed d0.............eeeeeseee 10 374@— — 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 10 50 @10 62 
Michigan, fancy brands.................. 10 75 @— — 
Ohio, common to good brands........... — — @10 50 
Ohio, fancy brands.........-...e+eesseee -~ — @10 75 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra sts — — @il 37 
Genesee, fancy brands............ : 10 
Genesee, extra brands............. 3 
COUAGA, cones csv tepcanss canes canbee ens 
BramdyWiMe -oii'ed issehc sek 2s sees cane 
Georgetown. ..... 2.2200. ececees fageetess 
Petersburg City........00cscocccccceees 
Richmond Country:........-s..ceeee reese 
PIORMEIRina h5 3 saa cdneras esa ties 
Baltimore, Howard-Street 
Rye 7 A SARS 8 OAR 2 6 7 
Com Meal, Jersey Wide abies eicdne eveunte 5— @— — 
Corn Meal, "Brandywine is Si a cc ca 5 -- @— 
an Corn Meal, Brandywine........ ® punch.— — @20 50 
in: — 
Wheat, White Genesee......... # bush. 2 80 @ 27. 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond, .......... —— @2 50 
Wheat, Southern, White................. 2 50 @ 270 
Wheat, Ohio, White...........ccececcees 250 @— — 
Wheat, Michigan, White.......... -- 262 @ 275 
Rye, Northern........ -- 143 @— — 
Corn, Round Yellow....:.......ceeeeees —-—@115 
Corn, Round. Whites... 60 6s. ccass dencene —— @1 15 
Corn, Southern White.........-........ —-—@116 
Corn, Southern Yellow..........¢.see08- ——@1 16 
Corn, Southern Mixed.........-.....-.. —— @—— 
Corn, Western Mixed.................. ——@i114 
Corn, Western Yellow........... 2.2... — — @— — 
BRIO hs 5) ia aed cog eiosngastseeves eet 1 23 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal........... -scceoes — %& @— — 
Oats, New-Jersey......... Hee igey earn sees — 78 @— 8i 
Oats, Western. 6454:< 5 iiss <a 5 iddsa eased — 86 @— 8&8 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. P bush. 2 25 @— — 
Hay— _. : 
North River, in bales...... .......sesees 112 @—— 
Lime— 
Rockland, Common ...........++++- P bbl — —@1 — 
Lumber— 
Timber, White Pine........... ® cubic ft.— 18 @— 22 
TOE, OO aos icine ack cncigninaieddninReadc — 25 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O............. — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine,....... (by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
Molasses— 
New-Orleans...... ...seseeeeeceee P gall.— 26 @— 30 
Port Rito... — 27 @— 32 
Cuba*Muscovado. see. 22 @— 26 
Trinidad Cuba...... -— 23 @— 26 
CUA OOR Ges bie adting cucondenecenancakel — — @—2 
Oil Cake— ' 
Thin Oblong, City..............00. P tun. - — @42 — 
Thick, Round, Country.........- Ssautws — @—— 
Provisions 
Beef, Mess, Country, .:.. 5. ssc<0 P bbl. 950 @12 — 
Beef, Mese; City. 55:12 asd. See iaesstes 10 — @— — 
Beef, Mess, WER 6 is ck nk ocean 16 25 @16 50 
Beef, Prime, Country, .............-06. —-—-@9I— 
Beol, Prime, City: ... ii d6 Sch asset —— @— — 
Beef, Prime Mess... P tce.21 — @%4 — 
POR PM ove t cvincs aay ¢id ne dioaenmine 15 12 @— — 
POR, Cleat es i560 SE cea Seseen Wes 18 — @— — 
Pork, Prime: Meas «6 «xis coos oesice os déeee 15 — @— — 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... P b— 10 @— — 
Wane; PRORIOG Soo So oss < Vcc utes esececwuee —-— @— 9 
Shoulders, Pickled .............0..-200s: ——@— 7 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. P bbl.— — @21 — 
Beef, Smoked. @....-.,cccsceccsoes P b— — @ — 
Butter, Orange County. SEE OR — 30 @— 31 
Foca fair to prime..........ceeeceeees — 10 @—12 
i a 
Ordinary to fair..... .- Ecoles P 100b 5 — @5 37 
a | Pee ee ere yy he eet 5 874@ 6 25 
t— . 
Turk’s Island..... sae) secameneioed PY bush.— — @— 50 
St. Marte ee, O06 sok, BAK @ 
Liverpooi, Ground 
Liverpool, Fine........ 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashtoi 
ugar— 
BE, Cran vie inc kicccs:c ccsaesccesansand 
New-Orleans........- 
Cuba Muscovado.........625 20 seceees 
Porto Rico........ -+.++- ‘ 
Havana, White............ ayanenaai — 6@— 7} 
Havana, Brown and Yellow. SB we. + 5@— 64 
Tallow— 
American, Prime.. sesecese cee @ .— LH@— — 
‘obacco— 
Virgimia....... cece cccccs cecveecscces 
Kentucky............ 
Maryland .... 
St. Domingo... 
Gee si esaais. Seces 
MOTMin ss ceed teed ean andens bp mmpkee ee 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers ease ed —2%@i— 
Florida Wrappers RVEELS Cosel Cee ecuk — 15 @— 60 
Connecticut, Seed Leaf,.............0.6. — 6@—15 
ge cmrivania, Seed Leef NE keee was chan (6a —— @— 
American, Saxony Fleece........... P b.— 38 @— 42 
‘American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 
American, } and # Merino... ...... ...+.- — 30 @— 33 
Pantie meg om i Gouatrysnnn i onineoe re a58 
Su ne, e song oeecveas senepe's _- —e ~ 
Nol, Pulled, Country. . seccerecceese—= 21 @—2W 





LLL 


1@> SEE NEXT PAGE. 0 











Mr. Williams had 83 Virginia cattle, part of which he 
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THE BULL DOG, chain in his anxiety to reach the Indian,| Dvration or Vecerasie Lire.—Lord Lind- 


The Bull Dog isthe most brutal and the 
least intelligent of its species ; its depressed 
forehead, its underhanging jaw, and blood- 
shot eyes, unite in forming the very person- 
ification of the savage. Although capable 
of some attachment, it can not be relied upon 
as a friend. So utterly without intellect is 
the courage of the buil dog, that it will at- 
tack anything that gives offense. This dog 
has never been a pet in the United States; 
but in England, among a large class of citi- 
zens, it is carefully raised, and employed in 
bull-baits. In these bull-baits, the dog, 
while fastened to the nose of some _ unfortu- 
nate bull, has had one leg after another cut 
off with a knife, to test its courage ; and this 
display has been hailed by the plaudits of 
the ‘rural population,” and by the encour- 
agement of the scions of the nobility! His- 
tory relates that Alexander once witnessed 
a bull dog attack a tamed lion, and being 
willing to save the lion’s life, ordered the 
dog to be taken off, “ but the labor of men 
and all their strength was too little to loosen 
those ireful and deep-biting teeth.” The 
dog was then mutilated by its keeper, and 
not only its limbs, but its body were severed 
from the head; ‘‘whereat the king was 
wonderfully moved, and sorrowfully re- 
pented his rashness in destroying a beast of 
so noble a spirit’”-—a very natural feeling, 
one would suppose, to every generous mind. 

Many years ago an English ship was at 
one of our docks, on board of which was a 
bulldog. The animal was so ferocious that 
he gained an extensive reputation. Chained 
atthe gangway of the ship, he spent the 
livelong day in the hopeless task of spring- 
ing at every person who passed along, either 
on pleasure or business. The owner, first 
mate of the vessel], would sit for hours and 
detail the wonderful deeds of this mighty 
dog. Crowds of idlers daily collectedy ands 
there stood the hero, or rather, there raved 
the insane creature at the multitude, each 
individual indulging the vague hope, that he 
would presently break loose and pitch into 
somebody, and thus show his prowess. 

Among the idlers was an Indian who oc- 
casionally visited the city, and_made a few 
pence by shooting an arrow at pennies stuck 
in the end of a stick. Upon the very ap- 
pearance ofthe Indian, the bull dog was par- 
ticularly violent, greatiy to the amusement 
of the fellow, who took a malicious pleasure 
in irritating the animal. The mate finally 
interfered, and told the Indian to go away, 
lest the dog might break loose &nd eat him 
up. The Indian, not the least alarmed, in 
broken English announced to the crowd that 
if the dog was brought down to the ground, 
and chained to a post, he would, for five dol- 
lars, fight the dog with nothing but his 
hands and teeth. The money was raised. 
and the mate, after expressing much reluct- 
ance at the idea of having the Indian killed, 
brought the dog down fram the ship, and 
fastened him to a post. The Indian put 
away his bow and arrow, his knife, laid his 
neck bare, and rolled up his shirt sleeves. 
A ring was formed, and the battle com- 
menced. 

The Indian approached the dog crawling 
on all fours, barking and growling, as if he 
was one himself. ‘The bull dog meanwhile 
jumped and fumed at the end of his chain, 
gnashed his teeth, foamed at the mouth, 
while his eyes beamed living fire with irri- 
tation. The Indian, however, kept up his 
pantomine, and gradually brought his face 
in fearful proximity to the dog’steeth. The 
Mate now interfered, for he felt confident the 
Indian would get killed; but the crowd had 


. become excited, and insisted upon “ seeing 


the thing out.” A mutual silence ensued 
between the combatants, the dog straining his 


until it was as straight and solid as a bar of 
iron. Suddenly the Indian seized the bull 
dog’s under-lip between his teeth, and in an 
instant whirled himself with the dog, over on 
his back. So unexpected was the attack, 
and so perfectly helpless was the dog, with 
his feet in the air and his jaw imprisoned, 
that he recovered his astonishment only to 
give forth yells of pain; whereupon the 
Indian shook him a moment as a cat does a 
mouse, and then let go his hold. The dog, 
once so savage, putting his tail between his 
legs, retreated from his enemy, and screamed 
with terror to get beyond the reach of the 
chain. 





Pretty Goop ror Pat.—The otherday the 
conductor of a train on our railroad discov- 
ered an Irishman in a car soon after starting 
from Rome, and demanded his fare. Pat 
declared he had no money. The conductor, 
after lecturing him, told him to leave at the 
first stopping place, not far distant. Accord- 
ingly Pat was one of the first to get off at 


or’s surprize and wrath to find him aboard 
when fairly onthe way. ‘ Did I nottell you 
to getoff?” ‘And sure I did.” ‘ Why, 
then, are you here again?” ‘ And sure did 
you not say “all aboord.” This was too 
much for the worthy conductor, and not- 
withstanding the decree against ‘ dead heads,’ 
he was allowed to pass.— Watertown Sen. 





Tue Spiper’s Love or ner Procrny.—All 
her limbs, one by one, may be torn from her 
body without forcing her to abandon her 
hold of the cocoon in which she has 
wrapped her eggs; and if, without mangling 
the mother, it be skillfully removed from her, 
and suddenly thrown out of sight, she in- 
stantaneously loses all her activity, and 
seems paralyzed, and coils her tremulous 


limbs as if mortally wounded. Ifthe bag be 


returned, her ferocity and strength are re- 
stored the moment she has any perception of 
its presence and she rushes to her treasure, 
to defend it to the last.— Prof. Hentz. 





Lecat.—T wo weazels found an egg. 
“Let us not fight for it,’ said the elder 
weazel, “ but enter into partnership.” 

* Very good,” said weazel the younger. 

So taking the egg between them, each 
sucked one end. 

‘* My children,” said Redtapes, the attor- 
ney, “though you have but one client be- 
tween you, make the most of him.” 





SPRING. 
In ew a deeper crimson comes upon the robin’s 
reast ; . 

In the spring, the wanton lapwing gets himself another 
crest ; 

In — a livelier iris glows upon the burnished 
dove ; 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thought 
of love. Tennyson. 





Mepicat Portry.—On the smooth surface 
of a ledge of rocks at Rainsford Island, that 
gem of Boston harbor, in front of the hos- 
pital, is the following epitaph: 

Near these gray rocks, 
Enclosed in a box, 
Lies Mr. John Coxe, 
Who died of small-pox! 





The following is a rendering of Martial’s 
famous couplet : 
An epigram is like a bee, a thing 
Of little size,-with honey and a sting. 





Edgar A. Poe’s “ Raven” has been de- 
nounced as Persian. This is a shameful libel 
onarespectable American bird,.and the most 
respectable literary authorities flatly disown 








that fowl as-Persian. 


the next station. But judge of the conduct- |. 








Say states that in the course of his wander- 
ings amid the pyramids of Egypt, he stum- 
bled on a mummy, proved by its hieroglyh- 
ics to be at least 2,000 years of age. Onex- 
amining the mummy after it was unwrapped, 
he found in one of its closed hands a tuber- 
ous or bulbous root. He was interested in 
the question how long vegetable life could 
Jast, and he therefore took that tuberous 
root from the mummy’s hand, planted it in 
a sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews of 
heaven to descend upon it, and in the course 
ofa few weeks, to his astonishment and 
joy, the root burst forth and bloomed into a 
beauteous dahlia. 





Always laugh when you can—it isa cheap 
medicine. Mitthfulness is a philosophy not 
well understood. It is the sunny-side of ex- 
istence. 


. 
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Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
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OME ON A FARM WANTED.—A 


Young Man who has been obliged in consequence of ill 
health to discontinue a regular course of study, wishes to engage 
in the lighter services of afarm. Proximity to New York city 
is desirable. He will assist in the instruction of those members 
of the family who may desire it, in the English branches, in 
Latin and Greek preparatory to a collegiate course, and in plain 
and short-hand writing, 

No compensation will be expected. 

Communications descriptive of the farm addressed to FARM- 
ER, Office of American Agriculturist, will be immediately 
noticed. References exchangeil. 85n1192 


LACK HAWK HORSE RAVEN.— 


This Horse will stand at the farm of the subsc:iber, in 
NORFOLK, Conn., called the Robbins Farm, the coming sea- 
son, at ten and fifteen dullars. The oldest colts of this Horse are 
three vears old. The stock is of extraordinary promise. 

RAVEN is by Vermont Black Hawk—dam has the blood of 
Gifford Morgan and of Cock of the Rock. 
85—89n1191 ROBBINS BATTELL. 


x 7 7 
ORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 
(QUEENS PATENT,) 

Tue best Forge in market for 
Blacksmi'hs’ work, Boiler inakers, 
Mining,Quarrying, Shipping, plan- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. 

Also, an improved PORTABLE 
MELTING FURNACE for Jew- 
ellers, Dentists, Chemis's, &c. 
p= Both of these are constructed 

with sliding doors to protect the 
fire from wind and rain when used 
out, doors, and for perfect safety 
and free escape of smoke when 
used indoors. They are compact 
‘ | for palpeesae. 
— Circulars with particulars and 
prices will be forwarded upon application. 
FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Wuter-st., New-York. 
85—136n119e0w 


al ‘ Ls al Al 
G. MORRIS’S CATALOGUE, WITH 
© prices attached, of Domestic Animals at private sale 
will not be ready for delivery until the first of April. It will 
contain Short Horned and Devon Bulls and Bull Calves, South- 
down Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and Essex Swine. 
Mouut Fordham, March 6, 1855 79tfn1179 


r > Al 
TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 
MOWER.—Thiree seasons’ use of this ingenious, beauti- 
ful, and ag simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practi- 
cal worth. THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different 
States the past season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and 
nevrly ail giving good satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres, 
proves it not only strong and serviceable, but also simple an 
easily managed. It saves not only the hard work of raking, but 
lays the grain in such good order as to save at least another 
hand in Brit 
If IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 
SELF-RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
ee bar, so that I also WARRANT IT ASA 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowing Bar, $30. 
Discount on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Rar, $5, for cashin 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. B 

&}° Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications, 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where 
there are none. J. 8. WRIGHT. 

“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago. Dec. 1854. (67-88 


‘jy’ } 4 
ARMERS ATTENTION.—Basket Wil- 
lows are imported sn large quantities from Europe, and yet 
the market is not supplied. Tie : 
The Willows can be grown very profitably in this country ; it 
is believed that more than one hundred dollars per acre profit, 
ean be realized with proper attention. 
WHY NOT TRYIT? 
Cuttings can be had in any quantity upon early application to 
the subscriber, and instructions for planting &c. 
. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
Hitherto the labor of of peeling willows by hand has been the 
great objection to their cultivation, but now a machine bas 
amas capable of duing the work of twenty men, and = 
well, 
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FAARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 
can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE made,by the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applied, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield ‘heavier and 
ripen earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or:package on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $150 per barrel, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $3 50; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800. A pamphlet with information and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 
Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York 


WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854 
LopI MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 

Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
lace, I lave, for the last five years, purchused from you 200 
arrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 

extensive and celebrated garden in this town. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), speaks of it in the highest terms asa manure for 
the kitchen garden, especially for potatoes. 
lam, gentlemen, yt | respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 
70—121n1152 } BENJAMIN DANA. 
Al 
ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 
(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer nm d STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 78-130 


UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 
assortment of the best varieties of improved Seed Wheat; 
among which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 

Soule’s and Blue stem. For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st 











QALE OF IMPORTED SHORT-HORNED 
CATTLE, SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, AND 
SUFFOLK PIGS. 

I will sell by auction, at my residence, on WEDNESDAY, 
20th JUNE next, my entire HERD of Short-Horned Cattle— 
consisting of of about tweuty-five (25) head of my choice animals. 
Nearly the whole of them are IMPORTED, and their direct 
descendants. . 

Also, about seventy-five (75) SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. These 
aré imported from the flock of Jonas Webb, Esq., of England, and 
their descendants. 

Also, a few SUFFOLK HOGS, bred from the importation of 
J. C. Jackson, Esq. 

CATALOGUES, with the pedigrees and further particulars, 
will be ready about the 20th of April, and can be had at the of- 
fices of the different Agricultural Papers in this State, and Ohio 
Cultivator and Indiana Farmer, and by applieation to me. 

TERMS OF SALE. 

For all sums under $100,cash ; over $100 to $150, three months 
over $150 to $300, six months; and all over $300, six and twelve 
months’ credit, on approved notes with interest. 

J. M. SHERWOOD, Auburn, N. Y. 

March 20th, 18355. 


81—92n1185 
OR SALE—A VALUBLE FARM, situ- 


ated in Wallingford, New-Haven County, Conn., within 








halfa mile of the center of the village. Said farm contains 70 
acres, suitably divided into wood, pasture, meadow and plow 


land. A never-failing stream of water runs through 1t. On it 
is a fine Oichard of grafted Appletrees ; also a variety of Cher- 
ry, Pear and Plum trees. Said farm is ina high state of cultiva- 
tion, and is located on one of the pleasantest streets in the town, 
and is oné of the best farms in the county. The buildings are a 
two-story dwelling with ell and wood-house, all built in the 
most substantial manner, four years since, and a barn 28 by 64, 
with cow-houses and waggon-house. There is a first-rate well, 
also water brought in pipes to barn and house, and capabable of 
being curried to every room inthe house. For further particu- 
lars inquire of ELIJAH WILLIAMS, on the premises. 
6—85n 1168. 


ERTILIZERS.—PERUVIAN GUANO, 

with Government brand on each bag, of best quality, and 

not DAMPENED to make it WEIGH HEAVIER. Improved 
Super Phosphate, Bone-dust, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, &c. 
83—tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


EAGLE FAN MILL. 














HE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 


AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 
IN THIS MARKET. 
ous - Tht: ; * 
The superiority of this Fan consists 

First—In cleanmg without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the loss of the small sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through ascreen. _ 

Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
perfect grains are separated from fhe rest.for seeding, leaving 
the bulance in a good marketuble condition, so that the 
farmer need sow only such grain as contains the germ of 
growth. y 

Third—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover seed, are 
cleaned in the most. perfect manner. 5 ; 

Fourth—Fans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
first ani second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 
in use. 
Fifth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 





AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
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ous objection to Mowing Machines. 
4th. T 
tressing to the horses. 


wiieels. 


of the purchases. 


driver and raker. 


(2 Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 
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2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its rasp patent, it does not clog even in the finest grass. 
3d. The gearing being hung on horjzontal shafts and justly balanced, enables the mower to run 
curyed line and with one-third less draught than any other yet made, 
motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by a whee! instead ofa crank. The knife can be taken off or put on ina moment, 
without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 


ALLEN’S PATENT MOWER, 








THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
MP HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


‘ ligent farmers for twc seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 
nown. 
This superiority consists: 
ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 


rfectly true in a straight or 
It also runs with much less noise, and with no jerki 


i he superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and a 
haif to three miles per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 


5th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 
the machine when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon- 


6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


WARRANTY. 
ALLEN’S MOWER is warranted to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres per day, in a workmanlike manner, with a good 
pair of horses and driver. One day’s trial is allowed for the Mower, and in case any thing proves defective within this time, due 
notice must be given to me, and time allowed to send a person torepair it. If it aoes not work after this, and the fault is in 
the machine, it will be taken back and the money paid for it refunded, or a perfect Mower will be given in its place, at the option 


With the Reaper Attachment, it is warranied to cut from twelve to eighteen acres of grain per day, with a good pair of horses, 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 








GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 


subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments: 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 
ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QM UT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. ; 
RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steain Power. 
MILE MACHINES—For making Draining 
Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 

ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 


Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 





XARASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 


Kentucky Blne, Orchard, Fou] Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
Spurrey. ° 

Red and White Clover 
Lucerne. 
Suintfoin. 


Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scariet Clover. 


Ae 
[ELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye. 
Barley. 
Buckwheat. 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great variety. 
Spring and Winter Fetches. 
Peas, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 
Ki ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Millet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice. 
RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


hong Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
c., &e. 


RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 


BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 





Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
83-108n1183 No 54 Wall-st., New-York. 





R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


U fl \HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 
combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 

eight herses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 

These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


QjOUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
J 14, 15, 18, 1834, 19, 194, 20, A1, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 
LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mogld, Sub-soil, Lock Coultér, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to ordér, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 

. find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 

uired ona PLANTATION, FARM. or GARDEN. I would 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 

for cutting and boiling food for stock. 
USH HOOKS and pcre ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


CH 
Grub Hoes, Picks, Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
ultivators, Road-Scrapers, Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, arden Engines. 
; Sausage Cuttersand Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and 40" Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Potabie 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
- Vanes, Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
Lest, 
Clover Hullers, -Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scules, Gin 
ire 


Apple poe +1 Fr . ing f Macks oth, 
ay and Manure Forks, elving for inery, 
y R. L. ALLEN, 169 and 191 Water-st. 





QHoRT HORN BULLS.—1I have for sale 

three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; ie 
—four months, seven months, eighteen months; colors—roan, 
red, chiefly red ; the et of SPLENDOR, ason of Vane Tem- 


pest and imported Wolviston, 
JOHN R. PAGE, 
I Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. ¥. 


[RECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description ofthe differs teres 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 
E R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
FUN E 


ANGERS QUINCE CUTTINGS, 
from one to two feet in length, for 

SEVEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND 

READY PACKED, 








At the South Norwalk Nurseries. 
Address, GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
76—88n1163 South Norwalk, Coiih, 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &e. 








PrEpPaRED Covers.—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 cents each. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. 


Agents’ Receipts, etc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have interested themselves in 
procuring subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 
cently heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the Conducting Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 


Wuew sending a subscription always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
XII, and XII, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 
$14 00. 


We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no charge will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 


Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter trom commu- 
nications for the paper. 


Letters in.regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practicable, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by sub- 
scribers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to commence the 15th of March or the 15th of on peng ell as 
a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates. 


Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the origihal members, 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to another, 
should give + ata eed County, and State, of their old and new 
Post-office. 


In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 


~ number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 


in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-oflice, and the 
County and State. Write these very plainly. 


Paper is cheap, so is postage, and we earnestly request 
correspondents to write on one side of the sheet only ; 
and further, that they will place their lines as widely 
apart as may be, so that in preparing articles for the prin- 
ter, we can always have room between them to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 


When money es. at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient 
they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 
mt of the receipt of their funds, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. Any person particularly desiring a written 
receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is receiv 

ANSWER TO INQUIRIuS ABOUT Back NumBrrs, £c.— 
Back numbers from the beginning of the present volume 
can still be supplied at 4 cents per number. 

Volumes X1, XII, anc XIII can be supplied at $1 per 
volume unbound ; or $1.50 per volume bound. 

The first ten volumes (new edition) can be furnished 
bound at $1.25 per volume, or the complete set of ten vol- 
umes for $10. Price of the first thirteen volumes $14 50. 

No new edition of the volumes subsequent the tenth 
will be issued, as the work is too large to admit of stereo- 
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to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature , 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reiiaéle character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention.. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 


The American Agriculturist stands upon tts own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. ‘Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD, 
A. M., an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift the “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 

Mr. A. B. Auten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and fora long time 
principal editor, wiil still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 

Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. Atten, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parner, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculiurist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor atrifle less than THREE cENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies willbe forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 

TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


To single Subscribers............ See Ee fey 8 .oeee- $2 00 a YEAR, $2 00 
é Cinheer 3 « des kc viawiese cbse et Se ee i Gelato On ble, Se - 5 00 
sad $6 Whe Ngee gece ae SP Ea ey an he A, eae . 1 60 “ 8 00 


¥ RE RMD I Frckore bipoieibe S46 ho seanes sateen spies 1 50 # 15 00 
The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. : 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. See 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. é 
i Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
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ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 

















